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*¢ SOMEWHAT AGAINST THEE.” 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER, 


The banners of the sunset were crimson in the 
sky, 

And it seemed as if the gates of gold were opening 
on high, 

And quiet as the sea of glass, that ripples by the 
throne, 

The lovely river at my feet in evening beauty 
shone. 


“Unto the angel of the church at Ephesus,” I 
read 

These things the dear Apostle by the Lord’s com- 
mandment said: 

“TI know thy works, thy labors, thy foes without, 
within, 

And how thou wagest constant war with evil and 
with sin; 


“And the cross thou hast been bearing, with cou- 
rage and with zeal, 

And thou hast not denied me, and hast had pa- 
tience still, 

Though days were dark with trouble, though ways 
were sharp and rough ;— 

And yet, oh! church at Ephesus, all this is not 
enough: 


“The loving, loving Master hath fault to find with 
thee! 

Where is the ardor of thy love, thy first fond love 
to me? 

Where is the eager service, the first works, where 
are they? 

Return, and do them quickly, ere thy light be 
quenched away.” 


Somewhat against that little flock had Jesus in 
that hour; 

O church in this dear land to-day! O bride of rich- 
est dower! 

If thou couldst hear his gentle voice, soft speaking 
from above, 

Would he not chide thee, too, alas! ‘“‘Where is thine 
early love? 


“How bright thy cross! how heavy theirs, whose 
martyr blood became 

The seed whence grew the Christian church, which 
sealed the Christian name! 

Hast thou had patience? Hast thou fought with 
evil at thy side, 

And never, never his dear name forgotten or de- 
nied?” 


So reading, while the bannered sky grew twilight 
dim and soft, 
Iseemed to hear my Saviour say, as I have heard 


him oft, 

“Have patience thou! If every one but keep his 
early love, 

At last ye all shall meet at home, prepared for you 
above. 


“The cross I give; or small or great, that cross is 
thine to bear; 

So carry, that thou meet shalt be at last a crown to 
wear, 

And watch and pray and never faint, and looking 
unto me 

Thou shalt not need the sad rebuke, ‘Somewhat I 
have ’gainst thee,’ ” 


Norfolk, Va. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORDER. 


BY THE REV. S. W. DUFFIELD. 


SUPPOSE that a good many people 

have thought of this thing, and studied 
it as much and more than I have. Yet for 
quitea while I have been watching for some- 
thing very practical on the whole subject 
and haven’t found it. I do not expect or 
intend to supply iis place. Loomis’s Na- 
tural Philosophy has a most singular piece 
of advice to the diligent student of hydro- 
statics. He recommends him to take a 
glass tube, open at both ends, and not over 
a quarter-of-an-inch in diameter; to fill it 
with water, place his finger on the end, 
turn it upside down, and behold! no water 
will run out. There’s a very good reason 
why it won’t! And the only difficulty 
is that the finger has not been put on the 
end of the tube before one undertakes to 
fill it. It isa mistake in the order of time— 
that’s all. 

Well, aschool often gets into disorder just 
because one tries to fill the tube without 
putting the finger on the end. The library 
books are given out during the lesson—or 
the superintendent undertakes to read and 
pray before he settles the scholars by a lit- 
tle music. No school that ever I saw was 
perfectly punctual, and while one insists 
on punctuality, he ought not to let the tar- 
dy ones disturb the rest. 

This is the first point then—that system 
and sequence are essential to order. Every 
superintendent who is worthy of the name 
knows what his fixed order of exercises is, 
how much time each takes, and where he 
can contract or expand them. I would as 
soon drive a horse without collar and stay- 
straps, as to undertake to run a school 
without a clock. 

Habit is another thing in keeping the 
order of a school. If scholars are in the 
habit of being orderly, they will continue 
so. Butif you let one single piece of dis- 
order pass, you undo much that you have 
done. One Sunday will overset the bucket 
of goodness that you have been steadily fill- 
ingup. It is always easier to break than 
to make, to spill than to fill. 

And this of course carries us right to the 
superintendent himself. He must be habi- 
tually even-tempered—which is a much 
simpler thing to say han todo. For what 
with worrying over late and absent teach- 
ers, over plans possible and impossible, and 
over the thousand and one petty anxieties 
of a faithful worker, he is often harassed 
beyond equanimity. There and then he 





ought to remember the first Teacher of the 
world, and to copy His example. 

Tadd tothetwo matters already mentioned 
another equally important—Zove. If the 
governing principle of a school is fear, you 
may besure that youare training up a band 
of eye-servants and men-pleasers. Theeye 
of the superintendent runs over the classes 
and they shrink like mimosas when you 
touch them with the hand. But “ out of 
sight’ is ‘‘ out of mind.”’ 

Let him cultivate rather the reverence 
and dignity oflove. Ifthe children know 
him and cling about him, he can do any- 
thing with them by a little firmness. He 
ought to have an eye—yes, and a voice, too. 
Without these he will never be successful. 
But it does not require an eye which lets 
daylight through a refractory pupil— 
though even that may at times be neces- 
sary,—or a voice which bellows and thun- 
ders. A kind, consistent, conscientious 
firmness is all that is needed. 

And now, let me back up some editorials 
in The Sunday-School Times, by saying 
that the qualifications for a Sabbath-school 
superintendent ought to include this capaci- 
ty for keeping order, or the man is a failure. 
One of the best men for such a place whom 
I have ever seen, uses no bell, and is able, 
by a single quiet word or snap of the finger 
to call his school into instant attention. 
But if you saw him handle other men 
through the week—dealing with some very 
rough customers occasionally—you would 
see where he learned his method. 

I hardly know how to close this paper 
better than by putting down a few axioms 
for the use of the head of the school. They 
are only what the common-sense of practi- 
cal men universally approve : 

. Act promptly and plainly. 

2. Be gentle and gradual. 

. Cherish conscience and courtesy. 
. Do what you would see done. 

. Expect instant obedience. 

. First Christ, then the children. 

In the millenium we shall probably see 
superintendents no longer tapping call- 
bells every half-minute; or declaring in 
tones varying all the way from anger to 
agony, that order is essential and must be 
maintained; or causing children to laugh 


and be excited, and then wondering why 
they are not still; or forgetting the true 
superintendence of the classes in noise and 
gossipping; or being either long-winded 
or short-tempered. We shall have that 
class of earnest men—already so large—who 
‘‘give themselves wholly” to their work, 
who pray for their schools, and whose 
schools love and pray for them. 
But, after all, the millenium is not here. 
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THE MICHIGAN 
State Sunday-School Convention, 
HELD IN THE 
CITY OF DETROIT. 





HE third and last day of the Michigan Conven- 
tion proceedings was now entered upon. The 
first business of the morning session was toelect an 
Executive Committee, as follows: Prof. Edward 
Olney, of Ann Arbor; L. C. Storrs, of Hast Saginaw; 
G. H. Botsford, of Hilisdale ; Silas Farmer, of De- 
troit ; and Prof. Daniel Putnam, of Ypsilanti. 


How to Impart Instruction. 


Superintendent Duane Doty, of the pub- 
lie school system of Detroit, an able and 
experienced educator, occupied half an 
hour in reviewing the principles of im- 
parting instruction. His remarks em- 
braced a review of the manner by which 
the living teacher does his work, and the 
way in which instruction and impression 
are communicated by nature and natural 
objects. The prevalent deficiency of train- 
ed teachers was one of the principal defects 
in the present system of imparting instruc- 
tion, and this is referred in part to the ab- 
sence of superintendents disposed and com- 
petent to train them. In the matter of in- 
struction, Mr. Doty strongly urged the 
policy and necessity of the greater use and 
more frequent resort to maps and charts as 
a means of illustration ; and for the prepa- 
ration of teachers for their work, the effi- 
ciency of institutes was strongly endorsed. 
Let them be held at least once a month, 
and if possible, even more frequently. In- 
struction by lectures was also believed to be 
one of the most practicable means of secu- 
ring the highest results. Teachers em- 
ployed in day schools are frequently, if not 
in a majority of cases, the best adapted to 
Sunday-school work, but it would be too 
great a demand upon the physical and 
mental powers, in view of the best results 
to both, to insist that these should be de- 

ended upon for this extra work. The 
highest cultivation on the part of teachers, 
together with the observance of the most 
perfect system, would only lead to the 
most desirable results. 


Specimen Class Teaching. 


The Rev. E. P. Powell, of Adrian, next 
taught an adult Bible class composed of 
members of the Convention, and Prof. 
Olney, of Ann Arbor, a normal training 
class—each for an hour in separate rooms, 
the Convention re-assembling to hear the 
report of the manner in which the exercises 
had been conducted and to discuss and hear 
criticisms, etc. Mr. Powell’s lesson before 
the Bible class was the interview of Christ 
with Nicodemus, the President, Rev. S. 
Ellis Wishard, critic on the lesson, expres- 
sing himself briefly as well satisfied with 
the presentation of the subject. The dis- 
cussion by the delegates included several 
theological questions which elicited quitea 
diversity of sentiment and opinion. 

Prof. Olney’s lesson, being of a normal 
kind, aimed to show teachers how to teach. 
Its subject was the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter. Heendeavored toshow teachers 
how best to interest their classes and to in- 
struct them in the subject matter and es- 
sential points of the lesson. It was neces- 
sary to have a care not to attempt too much, 
nor to introduce, by any possibility, any 
matter or proposition to distract the atten- 
tion or to take it away from the one great 
central idea of the lesson before them. Sug- 
gestions were offered by a number of per- 
sons, that in teaching the scholars should 
be divided into three classes: the infant, 
the middle, and the adult class. Prof. 
Olney said that between the two first men- 





tioned there was another body of children, 
who, he thought, properly made up another 
class, to be taught by a mixed oral and pic- 
torial instruction, and who havesome more 
knowledge than the members of the infant 
class. Care must be taken that the scholars 
understand the lesson, and that this may 
be effected the lesson should be read over 
on the Sabbath before its presentation, and 
any difficulty about the words should be 
explained. Correct understanding and 
pronunciation should be secured. Their 
curiosity should be excited and they should 
be encouraged to investigate in many dif- 
ferent directions. The third grade of scho- 
lars embraces the bulk of the pupils in the 
school. The lessons for them could be 
illustrated by several pictures, conveying to 
the children the leading ideas of the pas- 
sage of the Scriptures. Prof. Olney thought 
that if the pictures and ideas of the lesson 
were forcibly and vividly impressed upon 
the children, there would be little need of 
an application. The instructions given in 
the lesson should be soimparted as to make 
all the pupils take an active part in it and 
feel a personal interest in it. 

B. Smith, Esq., appointed critic of this 
discussion, agreed mainly in the plan and 
practice of Prof. Olney; but he differed in 
respect to the memorizing of portions of 
Scripture; thought the whole Fh should 
commit to memory the same number of 
verses, and in order that none might be 
outstripped by more clever companions he 
would grade the lessons to the capacity of 
the lowest in the class. 

Some routine and business announce- 
ments were made, and the convention ad- 
journed to the afternoon. 


The Question Box. 


Mr. Jacobs, of Chicago, answered these 
questions among others: 

What is the practical purpose of the 
Convention? To do good and get good. 

Would you allow miscellaneous addresses 
to your Sabbath-school even by competent 
persons? No, except in very rare instances. 

How should Sunday-school music be 
taught or presented to the school? Put 
the best Foote foremost. (Prof. Foote was 
the musical conductor of the Convention. ) 

Would you advise a system of rewards 
for memorizing a specified number of 
verses each Sunday, according to the ca- 
pacity of scholars? No. 

If a teacher does not find enough in the 
lesson to interest her class during the hour, 
shall she sit silent until it closes? Let her 
get down and pray. 

Shall lessons be recited in the class? Do 
not approve of it. 

Do you approve of uniform lessons? and 
why ¢ Always; because itis the best way. 

Ought unconverted teachers to teach in 
the Sabbath-schools? Yes; if they are 
good teachers and there are no good teach- 
ers available among professed Christians. 
Would far sooner have them do it. 

By whom should the superintendent be 
appointed? By the teachers; but he never 
should be hostile to the pastor, the church 
officers, etc. 

Should an infant class have the same les- 
son as an adult class? They may and 
should; where itis necessary to have all 
together, as in small rural houses; but the 
young may learn but a single verse—that 
containing the central idea; the middle 
class may learn four, five or more verses, 
and the adult class the whole. 

Should different lessons be assigned in 
the same class? No. 

What is the ultiffate end of Sabbath- 
school teaching? The ultimate end will 
never beseen in this life—only in eternity. 

What if you havea ‘‘ good”’ man forsuper- 
intendent who is really incompetent for 
the place? Keep him out. 

How can you keep the older boys in 
school? Make it interesting to them. 





TIMES. 
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Mrs. Silas Farmer here took charge of an infant- 
class, and led it through the parableof the prodigal 
son, in a manner rewarded by a vote of thanks at 
its close, 

A telegram from the Sabbath-school workers of 
Pennsylvania, in Convention at Harrisburg, was 
received, extending fraternal greetings and refer- 
ences to appropriate passages of Scripture; and 
the Secretary was directed to reply to the greeting 
in the proper spirit of the hour and occasion, 


Sunday-School Music. 


Mr. Foote, musical conductor, gave a 
hymn or two, and made some suggestions 
on the kind of tunes and the manner of 
teaching Sunday-schooil musie. He said 
he would use only those tunes the melo- 
dies of which are easily learned; he 
would teach scholars a new piece every 
Sunday, and he would make the music in 
every case educational; he would have the 
pieces sung artistically, for it was just as 
easy to teach them to sing well as badly, 
and far more important and satisfactory. 
He would also have the best kind of an in- 
strument—would never put the Sunday- 
school off with an old or worthless instru- 
ment on any account. 


Object Teaching. 


‘* Object Teaching, as Christ’s Own Me- 
thod,’’ was then presented by Albert Morris, 
LL.D., recently returned from Palestine, 
who illustrated his remarks by the exhibi- 
tion of some rare relics, plants and minerals 
collected with his own hands from some of 
the sacred places in the Holy Land. He 
argued that object-teaching, which is not a 
new notion, but the oldest method of teach- 
ing ever used in the history of mankind, 
was the especial means employed, toa very 
great extent, by Christin his teaching on 
earth; as witness the numerous references 
thereto. Mr. Morris argued that by means 
of coins, flowers, specimens of wood, stone, 
etc., held before a class of Sunday-school 
children, the lessons could be completely 
mastered and understood by them in the 
shortest space of time. The society of 
which he is secretary, propose to furnish to 
ministers and Sunday-school superin- 
tendents specimens of these interesting 
objects free of cost, and to Sunday- 
schoolscholars and others, at a small ex- 
pense, a package of four specimens; or 
cabinets of 250 specimens for $10. The de- 
tails of the plan seemed quite interesting. 
Prof. Olney said he heartily favored the 
project referred to, and had interested him- 
self to the extent of arranging for a full 
eabinet of these specimens for the use of 
the Sunday-schools he had the honor to 
represent. He offered a resolution of sym- 
pathy and support of the undertaking, and 
pledging co-operation in carrying it out. 

The last session was reached with an 
overflowing ofinterest, which in the closing 
exercises rose to ahigherand higher mark, 
as speaker after speaker testified in brief 
warm words to the good the Convention 
had done them, and pledged themselves 
before God and the brethren to a greater 
zeal and to more abundant labors in time 
to come. The Rev. Dr. Hogarth referred 
beautifully to that something in this Sun- 
day-school work which did not come by the 
ordinary processes, and could not be sub- 
jected to the ordinary rules—something 
that cannot be learned by study, but which 
comes to the soul seeking it in the hour of 
need and watching and despair—something 
that only God can impart—the magne- 
tism of a love that is connected with the 
overflowing springs of the Divine Heart of 
Love! The President said, in a brief re- 
sume of the Convention, that it had done 
far more than any that had preceded 
itin providing the means of carrying on the 
organization and general work of the State, 
in accordance with the plans proposed un- 
der the direction of the Executive Com- 
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mittee; and he trusted that this generous 
provision would be sustained, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee fully supported in the 
work that was entrusted to them. Vice- 
President Foster then uttered a few earnest, 
closing words, and after singingand prayer 
and benediction, this uncommonly success- 
ful gathering of the Michigan State Sun- 
day-School Convention was declared ad- 
journed without day. 
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THE ILLINOIS 


State Sabbath-School Convention, 
HELD IN THE 


CITY OF QUINCY. 





HE evening session of the second day certainly 
presented one of the grandest Sunday-school 
audiences ever seen in thiscountry. It is estimated 
that at least seven thousand persons were assembled 
in the vast auditorium of the “ Rink.” Every avail- 
able foot of space was covered, not even comforta- 
ble standing room being anywhere visible. What 
asightit was! Many of the prominent workers 
had just come from an earnest effort to do good in 
the open streets of the city, the open-air meeting 
held three-quarters of an hour before the Conven- 
tion being fully attended, and of seeming earnest- 
ness of interest and impression. 

At the appointed time of opening, the President 
called the meeting to order, and Philip Phillips led 
in singing ‘The Shining Shore.’ Prayer and 
praise were then continued for a few minutes 
longer, and the Rev. William P. Paxson, of Mis- 
souri, was introduced. He congratulated Illinois 
on its splendid progress in the Sunday-school work, 
referred encouragingly to the condition and pros- 
pects of the cause in his own State, saying that 
since the war 1,000 Sunday-schools had been esta- 
blished, and 50,000 children had been gathered 
thereinto. He invited the brethren to their Con- 
vention just about to meet at Hannibal. 

A dispatch was received from the Iowa Conven- 
tion in session at Cedar Rapids, in reply to the 
greetings from Illinois. The credentials of the Rev. 
William Millard, General Secretary, and D. W. 
Beadle, member of the Canada Sunday-Schooil As- 
sociation, were read, and Mr. Millard briefly spoke 
for his country, reciprocating the kind feeling that 
had ever existed between workers in the States and 
in the Provinces, and saying that over 240,000 scho- 
lars were numbered in their Sunday-schools. K. 
A. Burnell, of Aurora, Thomas Ridgeway, Vice Pre- 
sident, the Rev. Hiram Sears, of Greenville, and 
William Reynolds, of Peoria, made earnest, stir- 
ring speeches. Mr. Reynolds made very interest- 
ing reference to the work in the State Penitentiary, 
detailing the good done to its more than 1,300 pri- 
soners by the gift of a library and periodicals by 
the Sunday-school Convention last year. His sug- 
gestion that the gift be continued, and that super- 
intendents take up acollection for this object in 
their schools the first Sunday in July, was adopted 
by acclamation and applause. 

Mr. Phillips sang ‘‘ Your Mission,” with other 
impressive songs, during the session, which ad- 
journed on the benediction by Rev. Wm. P. Paxson, 
to the third and last day. 

The third day’s sessions were as largely attended 
as those of the two days previous, and were quite 
as earnest and interesting. A six-o’clock morning 
prayer-meeting, conducted by D. L. Moody, was 
held in the Vermont Street Baptist church. At 8 
o’clock the Convention reassembled, President Gil- 
letteinthechair. Afterseveral prayersand hymns 
of praise, a discussion was entered upon on the 
question of 

Township Organizations. 

R. H. Griffith said that the success of the State 
Conventions depended upon the county aud town- 
ship organizations, which were the heart of the 
convention system, without which it would cease 
to be a power for good in the land. How shall we 
reach the townships and accomplish this organiza- 
tion for effective, united Sunday-school work? We 
must goatit! The speaker gave an encouraging 
case in point, speaking of a county in which all the 





townships were fully organized, and blessed re- 
sults not only to the Sunday-school cause, but to 
the general cause of Christ, followed. One classic 
locality, known some years ago by the name of 
“Gin Ridge,” was now, thank God! called ‘‘ Mount 
Zion!” Mr. Paxson said that some years ago he 
had taken a trip through Schuyler county and 
started 18 Sunday-schools. Butif he had had the 
authority of a township organization, and if each 
township had its workers in the field, how much 
more could be accomplished! D. W. Fairbanks, of 
Morgan county, spoke of the effective work done 
by local talent never seen or heard at these great 
State Conventions. The township organization 
afforded a splendid field for the labors of such, and 
here is the place, after all, where the real work 
must be done, Several others spoke of the impor- 
tance and necessity of organized township efforts, 
Large towns and cities should be divided into two 
or more districts. In some counties a missionary 
is employed with great success. 


Statistical Report. 


Edward Payson Porter, of Chicago, Statistical 
State Secretary, presented his report, of which the 
following is asummary: 


No. of counties fully reported from actual 


returns, - - - - - a - 47 
No. according to estimated reports, - 37 
No. according to partial reports, - - 14 
No. not heard from, - - - ~ - 4 
No. of schools reported in the State, - ~ 4,525 
No. of officers and teachers, - - - 47,606 
No. of scholars, - - - - - ~ 834,487 
No. of additions to churches, - - - 10,049 
Volumes in library, - - - - ~ 407,766 
Money expended in Sunday-schools, - $129,365 17 
Money for benevolent purposes, - - 22,808 10 


The report exhibits in detail the separate returns 
from each county, with the name of its secretary, 
date and place of holding its convention, etc., and 
exhibits much persevering and skillful labor. It 
urges the importance of county organizations 
giving more prominence to theirstatistical reports, 
as they furnish the basis of earnest and successful 
work; and itis impossible tosecurea full and cor- 
rect report of scholars without a live organization 
in every county. The report was received witha 
unanimous and hearty vote of thanks. 

Amongst miscellaneous items of business now 
attended to, was the raising of $625 by pledges, set- 
tling upon Galesburg as the next place of meeting, 
ordering the purchase of 5,000 copies, in all, of the 
religious journals of the different denominations, 
published in Chicago, and containing reports of the 
proceedings: the appointment of delegates to Mis- 
souri,and also of Prof. Gillett, President, as princi- 
pal, and B. F. Jacobs as alternate, to the World’s 
Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, to be held in 
New York city in the fall. 


«The Ring.” 


An unpleasant little episode occurred during this 
session. Using the opportunity of the question 
box, some misguided brother asked the question, 
‘‘ Whether there was any end to the Ring in this 
Convention; if not, how can we make one?” allud- 
ing to the fact that the earnest spirits at the head 
of the movement seemed to be conducting things 
allin their own way, etc. A good deal of feeling 
was exhibited fora time, but the matter was over- 
ruled by the presence of the good Spirit in the 
hearts of the brethren, leading them at once to 
their knees in fervent prayer, and to the use of 
bymns expressing the sweetness of Christian con- 
cord. Subsequently the Rev. Alfred Taylor, of New 
York, composed the following hymn referring to 
this unhappy little episode: 


THE HEAVENLY RING. 
Tune—Battling for the Lora, 
Come, friends and brethren in the Lord, 
Gladly let us sing; 
Unite our hearts with one accord, 
Join the heavenly ring. 


We'll work forJesus joined in one, 
Jesus is our King; 

And labor till our work is done 
In the glorious ring. 


In Jesus’ strength and Jesus’ love, 
Here we’ll work and sing; 

Then join the ransom’d hosts above 
Round our Saviour King, 





The Question-Box was continued to the close of 
the session, D. L. Moody answering the questions 
submitted. 

In the afternoon Reports from the Seetions were 
read. [These we shall give a place by them- 
selves, aS valuable practical matter, in a future 
issue of The Sunday-School Times.—Ep. 8. 8. T.] 
After this, ‘‘The Lesson for the next Sabbath” 
was. considered as a topic. The subject was 
divided into two heads, First: ‘‘Last Sunday’s 
Lesson—How did you teach it?” Second: ‘* Next 
Sunday’s Lesson—How will you teach it?” The 
discussion was continued at length, taking a very 
wide range, and was participated in by a large 
number of delegates. The questions of ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Meetings,” and ‘‘Wants of the Rural Districts,” 
were next made the subject of an interesting and 
instructive discussion, in which many took part, 
the session adjourning upon them to the closing 
evening meeting. 


The Closing Session. 


Immediately after the street-preaching service 
the closng meeting was held in the Rink, which 
was again filled to overflowing. ‘My country, 
*tis of thee,” ‘‘Come, thou Fount of every blessing,” 
“Oh, how I love Jesus!’ were sung, and fervent 
prayers were offered. The Rev. Richard Harney 
made a tender address, reviewing the profitable 
things enjoyed during the Convention’s sitting, 
and after other grateful and appropriate words, 
uttering a fervent benediction upon the work and 
workers of the State. Mr. Beadle, of Canada, con- 
gratulated Illinois on her Sunday-school condition, 
and after an invitation to theirown Provincial 
Convention, to be held at Galt, in September next, 
left with the brethren the message from the Sab- 
bath-schools of Canada—" Be Faithfull’ A. G. 
Tyng, of Peoria, next said a few earnest words, 
when the Convention was thrown open for three- 
minute speeches, many of the brethren improving 
the time by short, warm utterances, coming from 
full hearts, and making deep impressions upon 
the audience. Resolutions of thanks for the nume- 
rous courtesies extended to the Convention were 
passed, and 


The Closing Speech 


was made by William Reynolds, of Peoria. He 
spoke of the great benefits of State Sunday-School 
Conventions as a means of conversion, relating the 
incident of a man who attended the one at Deca- 
tur, two years ago, merely out of curiosity, and be- 
came awakened to his duty, and was now one of 
the active workers in the cause. Brother Reynolds 
then asked how many within the sound of his 
voice would go to work for Jesus? He related an- 
other similar case of a man 40 years of age, who 
went to the Bloomington Convention last year, 
and there learned that his life had been a failure. 
He, too, went to work, and through his influence 
alone 450 converts in Gallatin County was the re- 
sult. Again, he asked, would any of those present 
at this Convention go to work for the cause of 
Christ? It is not power, or might, that is needed; 
it is only the true spirit of religion that is required 
to make workers succeed. Are you willing, said 
the speaker, to make your life a success? He then 
drew a parallel between the man of wealth and the 
man who possessed God’s truth, and exhorted all 
to come to Jesus, praying that the great State of 
Illinois might be His. 

The hymn “Shall we gather at the river?’’ was 
sung by Philip Phillips, the vast audience rising 
and joining in the chorus, The benediction was 
then pronounced by Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Quincy, 
and at 10 o’clock the Convention adjourned to 
meet in Galesburg, on the second Tuesday of June, 
1871. 


2 i oo 

Do not fear the frown of the world. 
When a blind man comes against you in 
the street, you are not angry at him; you 
say, ‘‘He is blind, poor man, or he would 
not have hurt me.’’? So you may say of the 
poor worldlings when they speak evil of 
Christians. They are blind.—WM’ Cheyne. 


re oo 


ENvy is the saw of the soul.—Socrates. 
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Publishers’ Aotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








More than 900 Volumes.—On the last page 
of this number of The Sunday-School Times, 
will be found a list of the titles and catalogue 
prices of some of our ‘‘ Select Library Books,’ 
of which we have now nearly one thousand 
volumes. We are constantly making addi- 
tions of new publications as they appear from 
week to week from more than thirty different 
societies and private publishers. No book is 
admitted to our collection that does not come 
up to a high standard of comparative excel- 
lence, after the test of thorough and careful 
reading. As we guarantee entire satisfaction 
to every school making a purchase of Library 
Books direct from us, all of our friends are 
hereby invited to favor us with their orders. 
Inquiries in regard to matters connected with 
the purchase of libraries, cheerfully answered, 
either personally or by letter. 

Sunday-School Book Case.—A nice ar- 
rangement for two to three hundred volumes. 
For larger libraries two or more cases could 
be used side by side. It is neat and strong 
with folding doors, and witha lock and key 
for each door. The price of the case alone is 
$8. Any school purchasing a library of us at 
the same time, amounting to $50 or more, can 
have one of the cases for $6, or two for $12. 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


FEMALE CULTURE, 


DISTINGUISHING feature of difference 

between the Christian and heathen na- 
tions is shown by their estimate of the capabi- 
lities, influence, and worth of woman. The 
power of the Word of God has unbolted and 
swung back the rusty doors of ignorance and 
superstition, and opened up to the female mind 
the avenues of intellectual culture and true 
mental, moral, and spiritual development. 

Among the female seminaries and colleges 
of our own favored land, Mount Holyoke has 
immortalized the name of Mary Lyon, and the 
noble Christian virtues which she taught and 
practiced will live when the walls of the insti- 
tution which she founded are crumbled into 
dust. 

Massachusetts may point with pride to 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, and 
we would not if we could dim the lus- 
tre of its fair fame. But there is a simi- 
lar institution in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
located on that elevated and health-inspiring 
garden-spot, Attleboro’, that well deserves par- 
ticular mention. Bellevue Institute for Young 
Ladies is no ordinary boarding schol, in the 
usual acceptation of that term, but one of the 
higher grade of seminaries, in which the true, 
the beautiful, and the good are blended in the 
daily instruction, and a home-like charm is 
seen and felt by every one who is brought 
within the sphere ofits influence. On the 24th 
of June it was our peculiar privilege to be pre- 
sent at the commencement exercises of this 
seminary, by special invitation of W. T. Seal, 
Principal. The occasion was one of deep inte- 
rest. The pupils without exception acquitted 
themselves in a manner reflecting great credit 
on the institution, Several of the essays pre- 
sented by the young ladies evinced a depth of 
research and acuteness of perception that 
would have done honor to any mind, either 
male or female. But the chief charm and 





power of these different productions lay in 
the deep under-current of religious thought 
and feeling, that, with scarcely an exception, 
pervaded them all. ‘I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ,’? seemed to be the testi- 
mony underlying each production, and error 
was made to pale, and the shallow frivolities 
of life to sink into nothingness before the light 
and beauty of a consistent Christian life. 
The recitations were marked with accuracy, 
promptness and good elocution, and no one 
could fail to perceive, that discipline of a kind 
and genial nature had guided these youthful 
minds in the way of knowledge. 

While most of the pupils are from the homes 
of the Keystone State, New England, Ohio, 
New Jersey and New York have entrusted 
some of their daughters to the instructions of 
Bellevue Institute, and sent them to these 
high and beautiful hills of Pennsylvania, to 
breathe the invigorating air of this delightful 
climate. 

We allude with no small degree of satisfac- 
tion to this admirable school, and hail with 
unfeigned satisfaction every effort that is 
made for the development of the mental pow- 
ers and cultivation of the faculties of soul 
with which woman is so richly endowed. 

G. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE MISSOURI 
State Sunday-School Convention, 


CITY OF HANNIBAL. 





HE afternoon session of the second day 

fully sustained the character of the Con- 
vention for earnestness and enthusiasm. The 
speaking was not for mere effect. Nearly 
every one who had a word to say struck the 
mark, Short, sharp, decisive was the motto, 
It was good to hear such speeches. They evi- 
dently made their impression. 


How to Interest the Church. 


The first topic introduced found a large 
number ready with suggestions which they 
briefly and earnestly offered. ‘‘ How can the 
entire membership of the church be brought 
into the Sunday-school work?’’ was the in- 
quiry. One advocated one sermon a day, the 
congregation joining with the Sabbath-school 
in the other service, for Bible study. The 
duty of parents, and of pastors were kindly re- 
ferred to by another. Still another defended 
the pastors, and laid the responsibility of dull 
schools at the door of superintendents and 
teachers, and thought that the church would 
be more interested in the Sabbath-school if 
teachers were more faithful in the home visi- 
tation of their scholars. 


How to Reach the Children. 


The best plan to reach the neglected children 
ofthe State, was next considered. F. G. En- 
sign, of Chicago, said that he could not point 
out the best plan, but he could suggest some 
good ones. Resolutions won’t build railroads: 
for this, engineering, advertising, &c., are ne- 
cessary. So in reaching the masses, we must 
use all means. The only way to do this, is to 
do it—to go to the people and take hold of 
them. Every local church should have its 
own specific tield, and work it up thoroughly. 
Go to the homes and bring the children in. 
Another mode is by voluntary labor of those 
not specially needed at home. Only one-third 
of the children of Lilinois are in the Sunday- 
school, and there are only 47,000 church mem- 
bers engaged in Sunday-sechool work. Another 
plan is by means of a paid agency, and this is 
now at work in this State, through the work 
of the American Sunday-School Union, and 
1,000 schools with 50,000 scholars, have been or- 





———=<—== 


ganized since the war. County conventionsare 
another means. Thomas Morrison wanted the 
ministers to be at the head of this great army, 
He had known ministers who visited their Sun- 
day-schools twice in eleven years, and he 
prayed the Lord to take them to himself 
and send no more like them. (Laughter.) 
He advised going from door to door and 
laboring with the children... Mr. Thomas 
said that one man had organized 125 Sunday- 
schools in the State during the present year 
by going from house to house, and instanced 
this asan example of what one‘earnest soul can 
do. He recommended resorting to various 
devices to bring in all classes. Mr. Fithian 
spoke of a model school in Illinois, where 
the first rule is, ‘‘ Everybody at work;’’ the 
second, ‘‘ The best way to do a thing is to do 
it.” It is a great country for children, but 
every child is in the school. Mr. Stephen 
Paxson told how Mr. Peters was employed in 
Peoria county, Illinois, to start a Sunday- 
school in every precinct. He faithfully per- 
formed his work, at an expense of only $475, 
which the county paid. The Rev. Mr. 
Reed, of Bethel Mission, St. Louis, came to 
the defence of the ministers. He said when 
anything goes wrong, the people charge 
it upon the ministers; but where all is well 
they take the credit to themselves. 

Several others spoke to the point on the 
question, stimulating many present toa higher 
view oftheir duty and to greater zeal. 


Michigan to Missouri. 


The chairman read the answer to the dis- 
patch of greeting to the Michigan State Sunday- 
School Convention as follows: 


DetrotT, Mich., June 15th, 1870. 
E. D. JONES, President Mo. S. S. S. Convention :— 
The Michigan State Sunday-school Convention re- 
ciprocates your fraternal greetings. Letour motto 
be “The Children for Jesus.’”’ Read 2d Thess. 3: 13, 
and Ist Thess, 12: 13. F,. D. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


The chairman called upon Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor Stanard to lead in asking the divine 
blessing upon the assembly of brethren ina 
sister State, engaged in the same grand work. 


Guests from Abroad. 


The chairman stated that the hour had come 
for the formal reception of guests from other 
parts of the country, and that Rev. Wm. Mil- 
lard and D. W. Beadle, of Canada; W. H. 
Pogue, of Illinois, and Joshua Cooke, of Iowa, 
were now upon the stand. In a few well- 
chosen words he welcomed them to our State 
and city, and extended the right hand of fel- 


. lowship. 


Good Words from Canada. 


The Rev. Mr. Millard, General Secretary of 
the Provincial Association for the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, arose and fitly return- 
ed thanks for the kind reception. Never be- 
fore had he been so far West. There was such 
a thing as_ killing with kindness, and he 
thought himself in danger. We can’t havea 
heaven with these bodies, said he, but we 
must go through the resurrection or heaven 
will kill us. The atmosphere beyond the 
golden gates must be one of love. He should 
return to Canada with a large load of love, 
and hoped he might be able to discharge 
cargo. For over thirty years he had beena 
teacher. At first he refused to teach, but re- 
pented and apologized to him whom he had 
refused, and actively engaged in the Sunday- 
school work. He and Mr. Beadle were dele- 
gates to the Illinois State Sabbath-School Con- 
vention, and afterwards held a meeting and 
appointed themselves delegates to the Mis- 
souri Convention, They represented 4,000 
Canadian schools, and 240,000 scholars. He 
spoke of the labors and success of a certain 
brother in establishing schools in the wilds of 
Canada, and of hardships resulting in death, 
and stated that when an applicant to succeed 
him was being examined, the question was 
asked, ‘‘can you live a week on onions and 
potatoes?” This qualification his predeces- 
sor had found to be essential. He had been as 
far West as Utica, in Missouri, where he found 
no Sunday-school, and actually had the impu- 
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dence to organize one there last Sunday. He 
gave them instructions, and his parting word 
of advice was to work. Mr. Millard stated 
that the Provincial Sunday-School Associa- 
tion of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
would assemble at Galt, in October, at which 
time he should be glad to welcome many of 
the members of the Missouri Convention. 

D. W. Beadle, of St. Catherines, assured the 
Convention of the pleasure he had experienced 
by his presence. He was glad he had elected 
himself a delegate, and he should return to 
Canada stirred with new earnestness and ful- 
ler of love. He exhorted the members, while 
they had a due appreciation of the value of 
uniform lessons, blackboard exercises, music, 
&c., not to forget that all success and blessing 
comes from God. 

Joshua Cooke spoke eloquently for Iowa, 
and the Rev. W. H. Pogue, for Illinois. 


The Convention ordered 3,000 copies of the 
proceedings to be published, and the following 
resolution, introduced by the Rev. Thomas 
Marshall, was adopted : 


County Organizations. 


Resolved, That we recognize the importance ofa 
well organized Convention in each of the counties 
of our State, where the number of Sunday-schools 
will warrant it, and we believe the best way to se- 
cure such an organization is to infuse a greater vi- 
tality into individual Sabbath-schools; also it is 
the sentiment of this Convention that the best way 
to overcome the difficulties that exist in neglected 
districts, is to awaken a love in the hearts of Chris- 
tians that will go out after the children, until 
every neighborhood is reached, 


The evening meetings were crowded and 
enthusiastic. Two churches had to be opened 
to accommodate the people. Some of the 
ablest speakers of the Convention made ad- 
dresses. 

At the morning session of the third and last 
day, interesting reports were heard from 
county secretaries, and the annual report of 
J. W. McIntyre, State Secretary. 


State Secretary’s Report. 


The Secretary alludes to his correspondence 
with other States for information, and to the 
correspondence with each of the 114 counties 
in Missouri, not for statistical, but general in- 
formation and as the basis of further communi- 
cation, and earnest effective co-operation with 
the State Convention’s plans and purposes. A 
great number of agencies had been used to 
spread the call of the Convention, showing 
great energy and enterprise in securing the 
ear of the religious and secular press, and sug- 
gesting the fact that the Secretary understands 
the secret of enlisting the people of the State. 
His connection with general Christian work 
over the whole land, bis position as publisher 
of The American Sunday-School Worker, and 
his large experience in such work makes him 
eminently the right man*in the right place. 
The Secretary earnestly urged the holding of 
county conventions and the systematic and 
thorough organization of the counties, and to 
do this he thought that the entire time of a 
wise, devoted State Agent, was absolutely es- 
sential, to visit every portion of the State, aid- 
ing in Teachers’ Institutes, county conven- 
tions, using the press of the State, and in other 
ways stimulating and guiding efficient action. 

The Rey. W. P. Paxson ably seconded the 
Secretary’s suggestions as to county organiza- 
tions. He intended to labor to establish one 
in every county, and to have every one repre- 
sented next year. He suggested the organi- 
zing of chains of conventions throughout the 
State. By so doing, a series of conventions 
may occur in quick succession, and can be 
attended by the experienced workers of the 
State. 





The chairman was encouraged at the spirit 
manifested in the work of organization. Mis- 
souri is rising. She will soon stand equal to 
the highest and best in this glorious Sunday- 
school labor. What she wants is the Spirit’s 
baptism, and hearts to go through her length 
and breadth to set her allaflame with Sunday- 
school enthusiasm. Pledges to organize coun- 
ties and districts were made by delegates pres- 
ent, and the feeling in favor of organizing and 
combining the work and workers of the State 
was never more determined. John L. Thomas, 
in behalf of the Committee on Statistics, sub- 
mitted a report which was adopted, comparing 
the Constitution of the Convention and its ac- 
tion at different times on the subject of gath- 
ering statistics and communicating with the 
schools in the counties, and recommending 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to divide the State into as many districts 
as they may deem fit, assigning to these several 
districts members of the Committee, or otherwise, 
as they may deem proper, which persons shall visit 
the several Conventions in their districts, to en- 
courage and advise with them; and to organize 
County Conventions where none now exist, and to 
report to the State Secretary their proceedings, and 
give the name of some energetic Sunday-school 
worker in each county, to furnish Sunday-school 
statistical information to the State Secretary. 
Such Committee shall find means to pay the ex- 
penses of the persons who may be appointed under 
the resolution. 

Executive Committee. 


The Nominating Committee reported the 
following as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: Rev. Thomas Marshall, Thomas Mor- 
rison, E. O, Stanard, S. Cupples, St. Louis; C. 
O. Godfrey, of Hannibal; Rev. J. W. Bushong, 
of Kansas City; Rev. W. H. Gill, of St. Jo- 
seph; Rev. Thomas E. Thompson, of Palmyra. 


Pennsylvania to Missouri. 


The Chairman read the following telegram : 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 15, 1870. 
To the Missouri State Sunday-School Convention, in 
session at Hannibal, Missouri: 

The Pennsylvania State Sunday-School Conven- 
tion in session at Harrisburg, Pa., sends greetings. 
A large delegation is present, and the enthusiasm 
is beyond what we have ever had, The Keystone 
State is rousing for Jesus. Pray for us. 

Gro. A, PELTZ, Chairman. 


Subscriptions were made for carrying on 
the year’s work, a thousand copies of the Con- 
stitution, with its amendments and general 
resolutions passed since its organization, were 
ordered to be printed; St. Joseph was chosen 
as the place of the next Convention and the 
third Tuesday in June as the time, when the 
Convention adjourned to the afternoon. 

Sunday-School Institutes. 


The first topic considered in the afternoon 
session was the value of Sunday-School Teach- 
er’s Institutes and how to conduct them. 
Prof. Beard strongly favored holding them at 
the centres of population and travel through- 
out the State, and recommended that conven- 
tions and teachers’ meetings devote the most 
of their time to instruction and illustration in 
the art of teaching. The Rev. Mr. Van Buren, 
of Illinois, followed up the subject, strongly 
advocating the need of head as well as heart 
preparation, ofintelligent teaching of the truth, 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend that 
the Executive Committee provide for a series of at 
least six Teachers’ Institutes, in the most suitable 
locations, during the current year, and that the 
Committee employ instructors to conduct them. 

Helps in Preparation. 
Helps in preparing the lesson, or teachers’ 





tools next claimed attention. The moreof these 
a teacher has and uses well, the more skillful as 
a Sunday-school workman he will be. Text- 
books, periodicals, commentaries, etc., etc., 
are indispensable. Money must be spent for 
these things. In addition to the inspired vol- 
ume, and the books explaining and illustra- 
ting it, the great book of Nature ever lies 
open, an inexhaustible volume for reference 
and use. 
How to Secure Order. 


Mr. Case, of St. Louis, opened a discussion 
on this topic. The opinions expressed were 
that from superintendent and officers down, 
all who govern the school or assist in any part 
of its work should themselves be orderly be- 
fore they expect the scholars to be so. Order 
is essential and should be secured. Do not 
however be alwaysinsisting uponit. Secure it 
through interesting the scholars. A. look is 
better than a loud voice in securing order. 
Don’t ring the bell too much. Be cheerful, 
happy in countenance. Be animated. Be inte- 
rested. But be firm and positive. Be an ex- 
ample of order yourself and you will be likely 
more certainly to secure it. 


Vice President W.S. Everett now took the 
chair, E. D. Jones, President, having been pe- 
remptorily called home. 

How to Conduct a School. 


C. O. Godfrey, of Hannibal, by appointment 
of the Convention, gave his experience as su- 
perintendent in opening, closing and conduct- 
ing his school. We meet at 9 A. M., and sing 
half-an-hour. At half-past 9 the bell strikes ; 
at the second stroke the boys of the infant- 
classes retire to their room; at the third the 
girls of the same classes: at the fourth the 
boys of the school take their places in classes, 
and at the fifth the girls do likewise. In four 
minutes’ time the entire school is arranged 
and without the least confusion. The beli 
again sounds and every head is erect; at the 
next stroke every head is bowed in silent 
prayer, and after a few seconds have elapsed 
the superintendent leads in prayer, always 
making it applicable to the lesson of the day. 
The context of the lesson of the day is then 
read by one of the teachers, and then the les- 
son itself, the superintendent reading the first 
verse. After a song, the bell rings, and forty 
minutes is devoted to the lessons. Meanwhile 
the assistant secretary carefully observes all 
parts of éhe school, and notes the attendance 
of scholars or teachers. During the lesson no 
one is allowed to move around the room or to 
interrupt the teachers. Five minutes be- 
fore the time assigned to lessons expires, the 
warning bell notifies teachers, which enables 
them to close up their labors properly. At 
the close of the lessons books are distributed, 
notices are given, and a song is sung, after 
which, at.a tap of the bell the boys retire, fol- 
lowed by the girls. The speaker objected-de- 
cidedly to the practice of permitting visitors 
to address the school. Itis productive of no- 
thing but evil. Ifspeeches must be made, letit 
be doneat the Sunday-school concert. He spoke 
of the intimate relations that should exist be- 
tween superintendent and teachers, and said a 
superintendent who could not and did not - 
daily bear his teachers in prayer to the throne 
of Grace, ought not to be a superintendent. 
In answer to inquiries, Mr. Godfrey thought 
it better to have one efficient teacher over a 
class of 100 scholars, than ten incompetent 
teachers over ten scholars each. Other dele- 
gates approved the opinion that superintend- 
ents should be shy of. inviting strangers to 
speak to their schools. 

Other matters were incidentally introduced 
—among them a declaration from a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, that 
his brethren had stood aloof from the Conven- 
tion, because they feared that it was given 
over to political partisanship, and to opposition 
to the American Sunday-School Union’s work. 
Being assured by mingling with them that 
this was not the case, he would so report it, 
and he hoped that they would join heart and 
soul with them in carrying on the good work. 

The closing session was at last reached, and 
was a meeting of uncommon power. Many 
eloquent speakers addressed the crowded au- 
dience. The closing was felt to be a grand 
culmination of the three days’ privilege. The 
customary resolutions of thanks were passed, 
and the body finally adjourned to meet at St. 
Joseph, on the third Tuesday of June, 1871. 
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LESSON No. 30. 








(For Sunday, July 24, 1870.) 


TEXT.—LUKE 6: 


12-16; MARK 8: 13-19; 
MATrT, 10: 


2-4; Acts 1: 138. 


SUBJECT: The Twelve Apostles; their ap- 
pointment and names. 


MOTTO: .And He ordained twelve, that they 
should be with Him, and that He might send 
them forth to preach. 


INTRODUCTION. 


he [ue Church of Christ is a growth—rather than 

an organization, He compared His Church 
to a mustard seed, ‘which, indeed,’ said He, ‘is 
the least of all seeds, but when it is grown, it is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that 
the birds of the air come and lodgein the branches 
thereof.’ It is of the planting of that er seed 
we have now to speak, 


“The battle which Jesus had initiated could not 
be carried to its consummation during His earthly 
life. It must be left an inheritance to others. It 
was to be a campaign of centuries. All Hecould 
do during His brief stay upon the earth, was to se- 
lect a few appreciativedisciples (see Note 1), imbue 
them with His Spirit, instruct them in His princi- 
ples, and leave them tocarry on after His death, 
and under His inspiration, that work, the most 
powerful instrument of which would be afforded 
by His cross. He could only give to the world its 
needed truth in seed forms; others must sow it in 
tears, pluck out the worldly weeds that choke its 
growth, water it with their blood, and patiently 
watch its development through the long centuries. 
He who had seen from the beginning this neces- 
sity, from the beginning had gathered about Hima 
few fitted to be the custodians of this later and 
more blessed revelation than that which the hand 
of God Himself inscribed on the tables of stone, 
He now began to give to this nucleus of His future 
Church a form, slight, indeed, but somewhat more 
precise and defined than it at first assumed.’’— 
Abbott. 


I. THE PREPARATION. 


This could be made only in one way. It was a 
crisis in His work. Success depended largely upon 
the character of His official ministers. He foresaw 
how they would give form and shape to the insti- 
tution He was founding. Like every other man 
in great emergency, He needed Divine help. Like 
every other pious man in such circumstance, He 
sought it. 


Luke 6: 12.—He went outintoa mountain.— 
The full force of this can be appreciated only by 
those who have been alone upon high mountain- 
tops, and felt the awful solitude, the solemn sense 
of isolation from the world and of the presence of 
God with one thus shut out from the distractions 
of human activity. 


A mountain, but what mountain, is not stated. 
The traditionary ‘‘Mount of Beatitudes’’—‘‘a little 
west of the Sea of Galilee, a square-shaped hill, 
about 60 feet in height, with two tops, called the 
Horns of Hattin, from the village of Hattin, at its 
base” answers all the requirements of the narra- 
tive, and may be assumed to be correct. 

To pray.—This was the object He had in view. 
He felt the need of prayer. 

And continued all night in prayer to God. 
So much He felt the need of prayer. Few of us,— 


Ente pored Paar to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for tke 

Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





perhaps none of us—could really pray so long. 
Prayer is the highest exercise of the human intel- 
lect. Real prayer exhausts and wearies the mind 
more than the most abstruse problem in mathe- 
matics or metaphysics. Only by gradual, vigorous, 
and long-continued training in this exercise can 
any human mind continue long in prayer. Too 
great and long-continued sudden effort in this di- 
rection, causes it to fall down, and leaves a feeling 
of weariness and exhaustion, flat, stale and unpro- 
fitable. Ordinary prayer-meetings, and private de- 
votions (especially of young Christians) should be 
short. But none should cease self-training until 
he is able tocontinue all night in prayer to God. 
Such ability is the beginning of heaven. 


Tuke 6: 13.—And when it was day, i. e., the 
next morning, the next day; not at day-break. 


He called.—Doubtless by means of messengers, 
His immediate companions (Lesson 21), having 
been allthe night nearat hand. (Compare Matt. 
26 : 36-38.) 

His disciples—(Mark 3: 13)\—whom He would. 
—The Saviour caused a great number of His disci- 
ples to come to Him, and out of this number Se- 
lected the Twelve (Luke 6: 13), being guided in the 
selection only .by His own knowledge and will. 
This is the third call of some, perhaps, of all these. 
The first was into the number of adherents, disci- 
ples in the widest sense (Lesson 13). The second was 
to personal attendance (Lessons 21 and 26), prepa- 
ratory to this third official appointment. And to 
this must be added also, fourthly, the mission of 
these twelve afterward, in which connection St. 
Matthew (10: 2-4) gives their names. 


II. THE APPOINTMENT. 


Mark 3: 14.—And He ordained, literally, 
made, i.e., appointed, constituted. Luke says chose. 
There is no record here of any formal ordination, in 
the modern sense. Ner is it likely that there was 
any. This was reserved for the completion of their 
training (John 20: 22). 


Twelwe.—According to the number of the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. 10: 6; 19: 28; Rev. 21: 14), 
Israel being the nucleus and type of the regenera- 
ted world. “Twelve was the symbolical number 
of the world as transformed.” 


Lukeé 6: 13.—Whom also He named Apos- 
tles.—A title often given to messengers, but here 
used in a special sense, of these special messen- 
gers. (2). 

That they should be with Him, &c.—His 
work on earth consisted largely in training up 
these men for the work before them. (See John 17: 
4, 6, where verse 6 explains verse 4.) The event has 
proved the wisdom of the selections He made: vet 
they who were selected must have a course of theo- 
logical and practical instruction, under the care of 
the Saviour Himself, before they could fully enter 
upon their work. 


And that He might send them forth to 
preach.—The word preach here designates the 
oficial work of a Herald, making proclamation by 
direction of competent authority. Such official 
work belongs to none but those regularly called 
and appointed to the office. And the Lord regard- 
ed training as necessary also, as we have seen 
above. Those who come in this official character 
with proper credentials must be received and heard 
as such. (See Note 3.) Quite a different work, how- 
ever, is that of “telling the good news” in private 
capacity. This is the privilege and duty of every 
one who hears the good news (Rev. 22:17). And 
such was the practicein the early church, (See Acts 
8:4and compare versel.) (4). 

Vv. 15.—And to have power, &c.—In proof of 
their commission as Heralds, and alsoin aid of 
their work as teachers, to prepare hearts for the 
reception of the truth. 


III. THE CATALOGUES. 


Besides the three in the gospels we have one in 
Acts 1: 13, 


Matthew. Mark, 
Simon, Peter, 
Andrew, James, 
James, John, 

John, Andrew. 


Philip, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Matthew, 
Matthew, Thomas, 


James of Alpheus, 


Lebbeus Thaddeus, 


Simon Canaanites, 
Judas Iscariot. 


James of Alpheus, 


Thaddeus, 


Simon Canaanites, 


Judas Iscariot. 


Luke. Acts. 
Simon, Peter, 
Andrew, James, 
James, John, 

John, Andrew. 
Philip, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Thomas, 
Matthew, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Matthew. 


James of Alpheus, 
Simon Zelotes, 


James of Alpheus, 
Simon Zelotes, 





Judas of James, 


Judas of James. 
Judas Iscariot. —— 


The most noticeable thing about these catalogues 
is that they each arrange the list in three parts or 
classes, the leader of each class being always the 
same, Peter is the leader of the first class; Philip, 
of the second; and James (probably the son) of Al- 
pheus, of the third, 


1. The first, Simon, who is called Peter.— 
Peter had a priority over the rest. 

(a) He is called The First. 

(b) His name stands first in every list. 

(c) He was the first to confess the Divinity of 
Christ. 

(d) The keysof the kingdom were promised him. 

(e) He was the first to open the kingdom to Jews 
(Acts 2: 14-41). 

(f) And to Gentiles (Acts 10: 1-48). 


“But that this priority of dignity and mission did 
not imply a primacy of rank—not even so far as 
his own person was concerned, much less as a per- 
manent arrangement—appears from 
(a) _ declarations of the Lord (Matt. 28:18; 
20: 25; 23: 8; 28:19; John 20: 21; Acts 1: 8). 

(b) The conduct of Peter himself (Acts 11; 4; 15: 
7-11; Ist Peter, &c.). 

(c) And that of the other Apostles and of the 
Church (Acts 2; Gal. 2).”’ 

Simon is the same as Simeon (Gen. 29: 33). It 
signifies hearing in the sense of heeding also. 


Peter, signifies stone, or rock. (See Matt. 16: 18.) 

2. Andrew, signifies brave, manly. He and Peter 
were brothers. His name is the fourth in two of 
the catalogues. 

3. James is the Old Testament Jacob. 

4, John, signifies the grace of God, like Theodore, 
the gift of God. 

These sons of Zebedee were called sons of thun- 
der, because of their intense enthusiasm and en- 
ergy. The power of love, however, greatly modi- 
fied this in John, 

5. Philip.—(See John 1; 43.) 

6. Bartholomew, i. e., the son of Tholmai. 
proper name was Nathanael.—John 1: 46. 


His 


7. Thomas, i. e., atwin. In Greek, Didymus. 


8. Matthew, the publican. (See Lesson 20.) His 
original name was Levi. His father was named 
Alpheus, 

9. James (the son) of Alpheus —Not of the Al- 
pheus who was the father of Matthew Levi. 


10. Lebbeus signifies heart. He is also called 
Thaddeus, which signifies breast. His original 
name was Judas, and he was the brother or the son 
of a certain James unknown to us. He was pro- 
bably called usually by his other designation, to 
distinguish him from Judas Iscariot. 


1l. Simon, surnamed the Zealot. Hebrew, Ca- 
nanites. Greek, Zelotes. (The spelling, Canaanite, 
gives a false impression.) This man of unusual 
zeal is coupled with 

12. Judas Iscariot, i. e., Judas, the man of Ke- 
rioth, a village in Judah (Josh, 15: 25). 

Betrayed, should be simply delivered. There is 
no reproach in the term, but a simplestatement of 
fact, by the way of accurate designation. 

The great difficulty here is the choice of Judas by 
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the Saviour. But it is a difficulty which arises 
solely from our ignorance and incapacity, and ex- 
ists equally in all our attempts to comprehend the 
Divine, especially in our attempts to reconcile Di- 
vine Sovereignty with free agency and personal 
accountability. (5). 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, ‘‘Laymen, who would not chain his work to 
existing priestly habits; unlearned men, who would 
not mix up His wisdom with traditional schemes 
of philosophy; yes, even comparatively uneduca- 
ted men, at any rate, homely men, in order that 
the dulled taste of a diseased, worldly civilization 
might not disturb the culture which the Spirit of 
the incarnate Word was to impart unto them, It 
was through jishermen, country people and publicans 
that the Word of God,in the life and doings of 
Christ, was to be declared in its purity.”—Lange. 


2. The office of apostle is the highest in the Chris- 
tian church. The word means one sent (John 13:16). 
The designation belongs properly and primarily to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who was sent of the Father 
into the world (John 3: 17, 34; Gal. 4: 4; Ist John 4: 9, 
10; Heb. 3:1). In Him is included all office and all 
authority in His church. But the term belongs, 
secondarily and appropriately, to these twelve, to 
whom He gave it in like manner as it had been 
given to Him (John 17: 18; 20: 21; Luke6: 13). The 
qualifications for their office were these five: 

(1.) They had seen the Lord, and been eye and 
ear witnesses of what they testified to the world 
(John 15: 27; Acts 1: 21, 22; lst Cor. 15: 8; 9:1; Acts 
22: 14, 15). 

(2.) They were immediately called and chosen to 
that office by Christ Himself (Luke 6: 13; Gal. 1: 1). 

(3.) They were infallibly inspired for their work 
(John 16: 13; 1st Cor. 2: 10; Gal. 1: 11, 12). 

(4.) They were able to work miracles in evidence 
of their Divine commission (Mark 16: 20; Acts 2: 
43). 

(5.) They were universal Bishops, having singly 
and collectively the care of all the churches (2d 
Cor. 11: 28; Acts 16: 4; Ist Cor. 5: 3-6; 2d Cor. 10: 8; 
13: 10). 


8. “Though you have a straight line of apostolic 
successors, if your work is poor, you are not in the 
line of succession; and, if your church does not 
make full-grown men, itis not. I donot care any- 
thing about the line of succession of my grapes, if 
my vineyard brings forth better wine than your 
vineyard does. You may say that yours came 
from those that Noah planted; but they are not so 
good as mine, after all. ‘For, by their fruit ye shall 
know them.’ And the bestof all churches, as of 
all orthodoxies, and all doctrines, and all usages, 
and all governments, is this: what is their effect 
upon the generation of men ?”—H. W. Beecher 


4, The translation in our English New Testament 
of two distinct words (kerussein, to herald, and 
euangelizein, to tell good news,) by the one word 
preach, or the one phrase, preach the gospel, has 
caused a lamentable opposition to lay-preaching, 
asif it were an intrusion into an official position, 
Itisnotso. Every man should tell the good news. 
And there is little hope of the conversion of the 
world until Christian people recognize this obliga- 
tion. But there will always be need for an order 
of carefully trained and duly appointed officers in 
Christ’s church, between whom and “the laity,” so 
called, there can be no opposition, but only most 
harmonious co-operation, so far as all are pervaded 
by the Spirit of the Master, i. e., so faras they are 
Christians, 


5. “Such spots there have been in our feasts of 
charity; tares among wheat, wolves among the 
sheep; but there is a day of discovery and separa- 
tion coming, when hypocrites shall be unmasked 
and discarded. Neither the apostleship, nor the 
the rest of the apostles, were ever the worse for Ju- 
das’s being one of the twelve, while his wickedness 
was concealed and did not break out.”—Matihew 
Henry. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 
What is the meaning of the word disciple? Fol- 
lower. 
What else are they sometimes called? Apostles. 





What is the meaning of Apostle? One who is 
sent. 

Then Jesus first called the disciples to be followers 
and learners of Him, and afterwards sent .hem 
forth to teach others what they had learned. Can 
any one tell how many apostles there were? 
Twelve. 

Repeat the text—Mark 8: 14. 

Our Saviour chose twelve to spread His gospel 
through the world, just as God chose the twelve 
tribes of Israel to bear witness of His truth. As 
Jesus sent them forth, two by two, we will now 
name them in pairs upon our fingers, so as to re- 
member them better. (Commence with the thumb 
of the left hand, and after going over the fingers, 
repeat the thumbs.) Now all do just as I do. 
We will say them as recorded in Luke 6: 13-16. Re- 
peat after me—(touching the thumb of the left 
hand with the first-finger of the right)—Simon, 
whom He also called Peter,—and Andrew, his bro- 
ther—Philip and Bartholomew—Matthew and Tho- 
mas—James, the son of Alpheus, and Simon, call- 
ed Zelotes—and Judas, the brother of James, and 
Judas Iscariot, which also was the traitor. 

How many Simons did we name? Two. 

The first was Simon Peter, the fisherman, of 
of whom we have heard before. Who can tell me 
anything more about him? He afterward walked 
upon the water, denied the Saviour, &c. 

The other Simon is called Simon the Canaanite, 
in both the gospels of Matthew and Mark, and the 
Bible tells us very little else about him. 

How many were there by the name of James? 
Two. 

The first James mentioned we have heard about 
—he was what? The brother of John, and they 
were fishermen with Andrew and Simon Peter. 

The other James the Biblespeaks of in a number 
of places, and he was the one who wrote the beau- 
tiful epistle, where it tells us “if any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God,” &e. 

How many were there by the name of Judas? 
Two. 

The first Judas mentioned is called Thaddeus in 
Mark, and Lebbeus, whose surname is Thaddeus, in 
Matthew, but they all mean the same, and he was 
the apostle who wrote the epistle of Jude. 

The other Judas—who was he? Judas Iscariot, 
who betrayed the Saviour. 

We will repeat them over. Two Simons—two 
Jameses—two Judases, which makesix. Andrew 
and John—Philip and Bartholomew—Thomas and 
Matthew. @ 

The Bible does not tell us anything in particular 
about Bartholomew. Philip (John 14: 8), and Tho- 
mas (John 20: 27), were afterward both reproved by 
the Saviour. 

Matthew we have already heard about, for he 
was what? The publican, whom Jesus called to 
follow Him. 

You know that Judas, the traitor, went and 
hanzed himself. Who was chosen to fill his place? 
Matthias. 

And many years afterward the Lord Jesus called 
to one out of heaven. What was his name? Saul, 
whoafterward was called Paul. Many of our names 
are without meaning, and are chosen m»rely for 
the sound. Not sowith Bible names, they all have 
ameaning and are very beautiful tothink of. I 
will give you the meaning of each disciple’s name: 

Andrew.—Manly—a statue. 

James, the same as Jacob.—The supplanter, 

James, or the Elder.—God is favorable. 

John.— Whom the Lord favored. 

Philip.—A lover of horses, 

Bartholomew.—A cultivated field. 

Matthew and Matthias.—God’s gift. 

Thomas.—A twin. 

Simon Zelotes.—The zealot. 

Judas, the same as Judah.—Praise. 

Saul.—Demanded. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


(These questions are the same as those in the 
‘Question Paper,’ which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1.—What was the subject of the last Lesson? 
2.—W hat was the motto? 





—~ 


3.—Why did Jesus need helpers in His work? 
4.—Whither did He go? 
5.—What mountain was this? 
6.—W hat did He do? 
7.—How long? Why? 
8.—W hat did He do next morning? 
9.—Who are meant by “disciples” here? 
10.—From these how many did He select? 
1l.—What for? (Motto.) 
12.—Why was it important for them to be with 
Him? 
13.—What were they to do besides preaching? 
14.—Why ? 
15.—What title did He give to these twelve? 
16.—W hat are their names? 
17.—What do you know about Simon? Andrew? 
James? John? Philip? Bartholomew? 
Thomas? Matthew? James the son of Al- 
pheus? Thaddeus? Simon the Canaanite? 
Judas Iscariot? 
18.—Are preachers of the gospel needed now-a- 
days ? 
19.—Would you be glad if Jesus should call you 
to such a work? 
20.—Will you listen in your heart to such a call? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES, 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY.—Try to fix these 
points in your memory, and find out as much about 
them as you can. When you come to recite, tell 
the story in detail in your own words, with such 
explanations as you may be able to give. 


I.—THE PREPARATION. 
1. When? 2. Whither? 3. Why? 
4. For what purpose? 5. Howlong? 6. Why impor- 
tant? 
II.—THE APPOINTMENT. 


When made? 7. Why to be with Him? 
From whom? 8. How long? 

How many chosen? 9. What to preach? 

Why this number? 10. Why to work miracles? 
How appointed? 1l. Why miracles of mercy? 
. What to do? 12. Why called “apostles ?”’ 


PgR Pe 


III, THE CATALOGUES. 
(See Exposition.) 


. Into how many classes are these divided ? 
. Whose name is first in the first class? 
. In the second? In the third? 
How did Peter come to have two names? 
Why is he called the first? 
What was his brother’s name? 
What do you know about him ? 
. What about James and John? 
. What was Bartholomew’s other name? 
. What two other names had Judas the brother 
of James? 
. What isthe meaning of ‘‘ Canaanite,” or “ Ze- 
lotes ?”’ 
. Tell what you know about each of the others 
mentioned. 
Do you pray earnestly before you undertake 
any important enterprise? 


Is not Jesus calling you to work for Him? 
oo ri 


TALKING WITH Gop.—There are some 
men who having formed the habit of talk- 
ing with God in the closet, carry it with 
them into the pulpit, to the great edifica- 
tion of God’s people. We have one such in 
mind. He is never flippant; his prayers 
are never marked by that fluent famili- 
arity which characterizes the interces- 
sions of the Praying Band; but his 
prayers are always simple in thought 
and expression as a child’s talk with his 
father, always adapted to the occasion on 
which they are offered, and not to some 
ideal or general convocation of God’s peo- 
ple, always fresh and permeated by the 
vital forces of a loving, trusting heart. 
Would it not be pleasanter, and every way 
better, if more pastors would conceive the 
idea of simple talking with God?—Zza- 
miner. 
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THE LESSON to be taught July 31st, may 
be found in Mark 6: 20-49, and Matthew 
5th to 8th chapters. Subject: The Sermon 
on the Mount. 
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WITH the accounts published this week 
we conclude our connected view of the 
State Sunday-School Conventions, with the 
single exception of Pennsylvania, from 
which we shall havea little further report 
vo make. Our view has been wider than 
ever before, extending over no less than 
eleven States, and giving the finest oppor- 
tunity ever enjoyed of comparing and com- 
bining the condition and results of Sunday- 
school work over the vast area which they 
cover. The testimony is uniform in all the 
States that more earnestness, enthusiasm, 
and determination to go forward in the 
work of Sunday-school improvement—both 
in its missionary and educational features— 
was never felt. All the signs seem to be 
good. The prospects are exceedingly hope- 
ful. Much land remains to be possessed, 
but we hearof increasing numbers entering 
in to possess it, and we confidently see as 
the result of this stirring convention season, 
a revival of Sunday-school interest and 
power throughout the bounds of the cause 
in America. 


a ro 
Sunday-School Music. 


| no part of the work of the Sunday- 

school has there been a greater im- 
provement than in the music. The ser- 
vice of song, indeed, as now attended to 
in our Sunday-schools, is in general far in 
advance of the same service as performed 
in the church. While church music has 
been stationary, or even retrograding, Sun- 
d wy-school music has made rapid progress, 
and has become indeed one of the most no- 
table features of the system. Hymns and 
tunes and music-books have been multi- 
plied beyond precedent; and while in this 
multitude of materials there is doubtless 
much that is trash, there is yet the greatest 
abundance of what is really excellent. One 
writing on the subject a generation ago 
would have been called upon to write in a 
strain of exhortation and earnest appeal. 
All that is now required is a word or two 
of sober caution here and there. 


1. The first caution that seems necessary, 
in regard to Sunday-school singing, is to 
use more care in regard to the words. Some 
of our sweetest tunes have unfortunately 
been married to words utterly unworthy of 
Divine worship. They are weak and frivo- 
lous in sentiment, and devoid equally of 
religious propriety and of poetical beauty. 
They are sung with pleasure indeed, but it 





is solely on account of the sweetness of the 
music. Superintendents are apt to be led 
away by the fascination of sweet sounds, 
and so to make improper selections. The 
safest way, when practicable, is to read a 
hymn over before hearing it sung, and thus 
to form a true estimate of its religious and 
literary character. If we hear it sung first, 
and if the music is really good, it is diffi- 
cult afterward in reading it to divest the 
mind of the associations which the song 
has awakened. The words of a hymn 
should be thoroughly Scriptural and reli- 
gious. This should be the first and inexo- 
rable condition. Next, the words should 
have poetical beauty. The Confession of 
Faith, or the Catechism, may contain 
Scriptural truth, but the singing of them 
would not tend to promote devotional feel- 
ing. There is something in the rhythm of 
true poetry that powerfully affects the 
heart, and we ought to invoke this power, 
as we do that of song, in the service of reli- 
gion. When sweet song and sweet words 
are linked together, and are used for the ex- 
pression of true religious thought and feel- 
ing, their influence is prodigious. Super- 
intendents and teachers, therefore, in se- 
lecting hymns to be sung by their school, 
should look first of all to the words. See 
that the verses have some beauty and me- 
rit as mere specimens of poetry, but above 
all, that they convey sound religious truth. 
If these conditions are not fulfilled, the 
singing only tends to debauch and deprave 
the taste of those who join in it, and the 
better the music the more pernicious is its 
effect. 

2. The second caution in regard to the 
singing is not to mistake noise for song. 
There is in tunes, as in words, something 
which may very properly bg called slang. 
Children enter with a will into such mu- 
sic, if music it may be called. There isa 
rush and a hurrah about it, that just suits 
their excitable temperament. Boys, espe- 
cially, will join in with one of these 
noisy, rushing tunes, just as they will run 
with the crowd down the street after a fire 
engine, and there is about as much devo- 
tion and religious feeling in the one case as 
in the other. The mere fact, then, thata 
tune is one in which the school generally 
and freely join, is not in itself proof that 
the tune is a good one, or one suitable for 
religious service. In the loud vociferation 
sometimes heard at a religious meeting 
there is about as much music as there is in 
the hip-hip-hurrah of a bacchanalian orgy. 
It may be noise, but it is not song. What 
it is that constitutes song, it may not be 
very easy to describe in words, but we all 
recognize it when we hear it; and whoever 
has the selection of the tune should see 
that it has some real merit as a musical 
composition,—that it has, by the mere cha- 
racter and combination of its sounds, some 
power over the soul, giving us a high and 
ennobling pleasure. 

3. The third caution in regard tothe sing- 
ing looks in the very opposite direction 
from the last. There may be genuine song, 
and that of a high order of merit, yet it may 
not be suited to children’s voices, or not suit- 





ed to congregational singing. The quartette 
choirs in our churches often sing pieces ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but they are of that 
kind that the congregation could no more 
join in them, than they could fly. What- 
ever theory may be adopted in regard to 
church music, whether God’s praises are to 
be sung by the people, or by the choir, 
there is no difference of opinion in regard 
to Sabbath-school music. We want the 
children to sing, and all of them to sing. 
No tune, therefore, is suited to the wants 
of the school which will not secure this 
end. On this point, a superintendent who 
knows nothing about music can judge just 
as well as the best musician. Let a tune be 
fairly tried. If the children do not take to 
it, giveitup. This should be an inexora- 
ble rule. The fact that the school enter 
heartily and fully into a tune, and sing it 
with a will, is not indeed in itself proof 
that the tune is anything better than mere 
musical slang. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the continued and persevering silence 
of these young voices, when the tune is 
sung, shows that it is not suited to them. 
All such tunes should be dropped. Sing no 
tunes but such as after fair trial the children 
take to. 

By attention to these three points, and 
with the abundant materials now at his 
command, any superintendent who will 
may have good singing in his school, and 
may make it a powerful auxiliary in the 
work for which the school is organized. 
Let him select no hymn, the words of 
which are not for edificatic’’. and no tune 
which is not truly musical; and let him 
drop all but those in which the children 
freely join. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
Summer Work. 


OW many new Sunday-schools are to 

be organized during the summer of 
1870? How many old ones are to be re- 
vivified? How many of these heaven- 
owned springs of effort, knowledge, cul- 
ture, and heart-refinement await the di- 
vining rod of Christian faithfulness, to bid 
them start into action for the blessing of 
many? Shall it be yours to aid in this sa- 
tisfying work? 

We all love the plant we have tended, the 
tree we have planted. We watch their 
growth with fondness. We have a feeling 
for them different from that entertained 
towards any other plant or tree. How 
much stronger and more reasonable the 
feeling towards a class we have gathered, 
a school we have planted? 

In rural districts, where churches are 
impracticable, and in the crowded haunts 
of want and degradation, where the most 
simple and informal teaching alone can 
reach the heart or even win the ear, the 
Sunday-school banner may oftentimes be 
carried, and successfully, by the weakest. 
The summer months seem the most favora- ° 
ble time for enlisting the recruits and for 
organizing effort. It is the time when so 
many Sunday-school workers, through the 
necessity of change and relaxation, ar 
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turned adrift as it were into places beauti- 
ful by nature, but spiritually waste. It is 
the great vacation time of the year, and to 
the active, systematic worker, who has 
toiled close until habit is become a second 
nature, the effort, under new, refreshing 
scenes, of starting a new school or two, or 
building up the old ones, is but holiday en- 
joyment. 

-—~» We know a school thus established. An 
hour’s conversation with a child while tra- 
velling; address taken; correspondence 
opened; books and hymn-books forwarded; 
this was the character of the effort made. 
The school established through these pri- 
mary steps, through adverse circumstances 
and under discouragements, has yet work- 
ed faithfully on for twenty-one years, and 
is working still. How many kindred ef- 
forts will be made this summer? How 
many such schools, or better, shall be 
planted during 1870? 





—— 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
State Sabbath-School Convention, 


HELD IN THE 
CITY OF HARRISBURG. 





HE morning of the second day was begun 
with added interest and enthusiasm. The 
large house was well filled. An unusually 
large number was in attendance upon the pre- 
liminary prayer-meeting, which was a season 
of helpfulness and blessing to many. The 
Rev. T. K. Cree, of Pittsburg, led the devo- 
tional exercises. 

The session proper was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. E. H. Nevin, of Lancaster. The 
first item of business was the appointment ofa 

Finance Committee 
as follows: J. W. Weir, Harrisburg; H. R. 
Porter, Allegheny; J. R. Whitney, Dela- 
ware; David E. Small, York; Gen. Beaver, 
Centre; John Wiest, Philadelphia; J. P. 
Mumford, Philadelphia. 


Keeping Open All the Year Round. 


The first question considered by the Con- 
vention was—'‘ Should Sunday-schools be 
kept open every Sunday during the year?”’ 
Dr. J. W. Kerr, of York, opened. He as- 
sumed that there could be but one answer 
to this question, and said what was want- 
ed to keep the schools open was a spirit 
that would not regard the work as a sacri- 
fice, but as a pleasure, a privilege, a joy. 
Some schools have been kept open through 
the year, resulting at one point in a revival 
of religion and thirty conversions—whole 
families being brought in. We hear talk 
about time—time; if a minute of time is so 
important to a railroad that immense 
amounts of labor and money are expended 
to secure it, how dare we talk about the 
time devoted to the interests of souls? We 
should use all our powers, and all the time. 
William Sayres, of York, thought that the 
schools ought to be kept open all the time, 
but many difficulties exist in the country— 
bad weather, bad roads, &e., and it is al- 
most impossible to get the school together 
in winter. Maurice Stafford, of Philadel- 
phia, remarked that the city schools found 
their greatest difficulty in the summer. The 
Rev. T. K. Cree, of Pittsburg, said that the 
blame should not rest upon the children— 
they will always come if the teachers take 
proper interest in the school. In the cities, 
it seems as if when the wealthy children 
have gone away in the summer, those who 
must remain are considered of little account. 
If we had the right spirit in every school, 
this question would not need to be asked. 
W. M’Laughlin, of Allegheny, said: This 
is nota question for Sunday-school workers, 





but for drones—workers work all the time, 
hot or cold. If we make the Sunday-school 
what Christ would have it, there will be 
no difficulty in having the children come. 
All they want to know is whether it will 
pay. to come; if it will, they will be there. 
The Rev. R. Crittenden, of Lycoming, 
thought that the great majority of schools 
are inthe country, and he would speak for 
them. Their Sunday-school census had 
proved that the permanent schools were the 
most successful and fruitful in happy re- 
sults. One of these had 50 adult scholars, 
and furnishes frequent accessions to the 
church. Where theschools cannot be kept 
up, it is for want of conductors—the chil- 
dren will come. Mr. Western, of Phila- 
delphia, had observed that the slow, unin- 
teresting city schools, are those which have 
summer vacations—after these vacations 
it takes weeks and months to build up 
again. In places where it is impossible to 
get to the school in winter, let a few neigh- 
bors hold a school at one of their homes. 
Lewis D. Vail, State Secretary, Philadel- 
som said that all are agreed that we should 

eep open the schools. How can it be 
done? They do it in his school by throw- 
ing the whole school into three classes, 
and detailing certain persons to teach them, 
who must be there or furnish substitutes. 
“Our school,” said*he, ‘‘has not been closed 
in fifteen years, and shall not be, God help- 
ingus.’”’ The Rev. C. E. Van Allen, Monroe, 
had kept his school open through the win- 
ter, and it was full, successful and growing, 
and it was in the country too. Jacob A. 
Gardner, Philadelphia, said that the very 
children who cannot get away from the 
city in the summer are those who most 
need the institution of the Sabbath-school, 
and it should be kept open by all means. 

The question was unanimously decided 
in the affirmative by viva voce vote. 

‘* Work, for the night is coming,” was sung, 
and the President suggested a five minute re- 
cess for social conversation, which was taken. 
Mr. Morris, of York county, was introduced 
as the chamipon Sunday-school worker of the 
Convention, having been 55 years in the work. 

Making the Children Missionaries, 

The next question considered, was— 
‘* How can our Sunday-school children be 
best used in the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom??? 

Rev. J. D. Brown, of India, opened. We 
pray very often and very inconsistently, 
‘“‘Thy kingdom come.’’ It is right to pray 
thus, but we should likewise live and labor 
to that end. He had seen children in 
America, Europe and India, but never any 
idle ones. Children must do something— 
let us have them work for Christ. Many 
of them will not live to be men and women 
—now is their only time to work. Itisa 
power. The Roman Catholics and even 
the heathen understand and develope it. 
We should make missionaries of them; 
foreign laborers would not now be so scarce 
if we had had live Sunday-schools twenty 
years ago. We can implant this spirit by 
forming missionary societies among the 
scholars. The Rev. R. Crittenden, of Ly- 
coming, spoke from a home mission stand 
point, and gave his experience asa Sabbath- 
school missionary. .Many places can only 
be reached by taking hold upon the chil- 
dren. We must follow the example of the 
Saviour himself, in going about to do good. 
Love for the little ones and love for Jesus 
will eventually compel the most unwilling 
tocomein. G. Walker, Allentown, said: 
We want systematic training for our chil- 
dren. Bible truth must be. drilled into 
them. We must teach them what God has 
said in his Holy Word, and endeavor to 
lead them early to Jesus. Maurice Stafford, 
of Philadelphia: We want to get the chil- 
dren interested in the cause. In our school 
we have resolved never to cease our efforts 


.choirs into the shade. 





until God has given us all our children. 
We employ them by sending out ‘ pearl- 
gatherers’’ to bring in thosechildren who are 
in no school; and thus they help us. Mr. 
Gillespie, Allegheny, said that we must get 
little children to work, and accustom them 
to taking part in all the services. Thus we 
shall train them up into working Chris- 
tians. We must interest them in the work 
by giving them work todo. Mr. Wentzel, 
of Perry: We must try to convert all we 
can; but we can useall, by setting them to 
work at gathering in others, 
Questions Answered. 

The time for this discussion having expired, 
the next exercise was the answering of ques- 
tions, as follows: 

‘* How shall we convene a State Conven- 
tion of Sunday-school drones?”’ Rev. George 
P. Hayes, Pittsburgh, didn’t know. Some 
one had suggested paying their fare and 
getting up a big dinner; but we have all 
that here in Harrisburg, and none of them 
are here. They dare not come together, 
lest the awful humming that would ensue 
should stir them up, and they would not be 
drones any longer. Nelson Kingsbury, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, had referred to him : 
‘*Can a Sunday-school, under any circum- 
stances, indulge ina picnic without detri- 
ment to the school?’ He did not think 
them necessarily injurious; when they 
were conducted foolishly, it was the older 
= of the community who were in fault. 

Rev. E. H. Nevin, Lancaster, said that the 
question, ‘‘ How best to secure the perma- 
nent establishment ofa Sunday-school with 
a full attendance?’’ was too large for three 
minutes. You want a pleasant school- 
room, with maps and pictures on the walls; 
and especially an excellent superintendent 
—not merely a good man, but one who un- 
derstands his business—not one of those 
negatively good people who cannot be uti- 
lized. ‘‘Is any unconverted person a pro- 

er one to be placed over our scholars ?”’ 

r. Kerr, York, answered—Do the best you 
can, but never exclude any one who shows 
a disposition to do good—never turn wed 
away. ‘‘ How shall the pecuniary liabili- 
ties of the Sunday-school be met?’’ Cash 
down, promptly replied the Rev. Mr. Rice, of 
Lebanon; and raise the cash systematically. 
He used a class-book, with the amount op- 
posite each name, and found it work admi- 
rably. The Rev. T. A. Fernley answered 
‘* How shall our large pupils be retained in 
the Sunday-school?’’ 1. By adapting your- 
self and your lesson to the age and capacity 
of your pupils. 2. By getting them into 
the habit of regular church attendance, and 
giving them a part in the church service— 
children’s singing will throw quartette 
3. By securing the 
early conversion of your pupils. The Rev. 
C. F. Turner, Lancaster, was asked for ‘‘ the 
best method of conducting teachers’ meet- 
ings.’? Hesaid they should be held on an 
evening during the week; the pastor should 
take charge, open with prayer, devote ashort 
time to study of the lesson, discuss freely 
all matters of interest to the school, and 
unify the teachers, pastor, and superinten- 
dent. The Rev. C. Reimensnyder, Lan- 
easter, told ‘‘ how to overcome prejudice 
and opposition to Sunday-schools.’’ His 
experience in Lancaster county, with five 
sects in opposition, was that you must exe- 
cute a flank movement upon these oppo- 
nents. The Rev. Mr. Niles, on ‘‘ How best 
to conduct catechetical instruction in Sun- 
day-schools?’’ thought too much attention 
was given in Sunday-school speeches and 
literature, to story telling—mere amuse- 
ment; and we need to come back to funda- 
mental principles, and teach the solid doc- 
trines of our common faith, contained in all 
the catechisms. The Rev. T. K. Cree, Pitts- 
burgh, answered the question, ‘‘ How shall 
our teachers prepare for their work in the 
school??? 1. By aclose walk with God. 2. 
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By beginning early in the week to study 
up the next lesson, and by fitting it to each 
pupil. 38. By taking each scholar to the 
Throne of Grace. We are only fitted for 
this work by carrying Christ always with us. 


Committees. 

The Committee on Resolutions was an- 
nounced as follows: 

Rev. T. Fernley, of Philadelphia; R. F. 
Kelker, Harrisburg; G. P. Hayes, Pittsburgh; 
T. F. Emmans, Lehigh; H. B. Gaylord, Brad- 
ford; C. Reimensnyder, Lancaster; Rev. J. B. 
Falkner, Philadelphia. ° 

A Committee on the Time and Place of next 
session was appointed as follows: 

Rev. C. I. Thompson, Dauphin; Col. T. F. 
M’Coy, Mifflin; J. C. Garrigues, Philadelphia; 
I. R. Taylor, Erie; S. W. Wykoff, Luzerne ; 
N. B. Johnson, Montgomery; Rev. R. Crit- 
tenden, Lycoming. 

The morning’s session was then closed with 
prayer and the benediction. 

The first portion of the afternoon session was 
devoted to the children, three meetings being 
held in as many churches, all well attended, 
and interesting, speakers from the Convention 
delighting and instructing the children and 
the older folks assembled. 

At the conclusion of the Children’s Meeting, 
the Convention proper re-assembled in spe- 
cial session for the purpose of discussing 


Methods of Teaching. 


The first speaker was John R. Whitney, of 
Delaware County, who gave a remarkably 
clear exposition of the advantages of black- 
board instruction. D.S8. Bare, followed with 
an illustrated Bible-lesson—The Voyage Over 
the Ocean of Life. The rocks in the channel, 
Sabbath-breaking, disobedience to parents, 
swearing, dishonesty, envy, and the Bible as 
the Christian sailor’s chart, were the elements 
of the lesson, and each was illustrated by an 
appropriate anecdote. 

The following telegram was forwarded: 

“To the Missouri State Sunday-school Convention, 
in session at Hannibal, Missouri, the Pennsyl- 


vania State Sunday-school Convention, in ses- 
sion at Harrisburg, Penn’a, sends greeting: 


“A large delegation present. Enthusiasm be- 
age what we have ever had. The Keystone State 
s rousing for Jesus. Pray for us.” 


J. C. Garrigues, of Philadelphia, offered the 
closing prayer, and the Convention adjourned 
to the evening session. 


ro 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE INDIANA 
State Sabbath-School Convention, 
HELD IN THE 
CITY OF EVANSVILLE. 





HE third and last day’s proceedings were 

begun with the interest fully sustained, 
and with a spiritof thankfulness on the part 
of many if not all the delegates for the good 
things they had been permitted to enjoy, and 
for the evident presence and blessing of the 
Master during the two days’ sessions. The 
first business of the morning after the devo- 
tional exercises, was the reception of State 
officers’ reports. 


The State Secretary’s Report 


shows the number of schools reporting 464, 
having officers and teachers 7,552, scholars 
62,496, average attendance 44,790, scholars 
church members 1,820, benevolent contribu- 
tions $12,722. 





The Treasurer’s Report 


shows expenses $355,10, receipts $328,10, bal- 
ance in the treasury, $27. 


The State Agents’ Report 


opens with a note of gratitude for the abun- 
dant success that has attended the labors of 
theyear. Eight new counties were organized, 
making the total number 52, leaving 40 yet 
unorganized. The agent attended eighteen 
county conventions, (time and place enume- 
rated,) besides a district and a conference con- 
vention, and he is permitted to state that from 
every county where any extended efforts have 
been put forth, most cheerful reports are 
made. Spiritual and temporal blessings at- 
tend the zealous, untiring workmen. The re- 
port then proceeds to say : 


As an additional evidence of the increasing 
interest on the part of the church, several de- 
nominational conventions, in behalf of Sab- 
bath-schools, have been held during the year 
past, among which may be named the Pres- 
byterian at Indianapolis, Friends at Bloom- 
ingdale, North Indiana M. E. Conference at 
Kokomo, Indiana M. E. Conference at New 
Albany. There may have been others that 
are not now called to mind. 

May the suggestions of last year be repeated 
and urged, that the volunteer services of at 
least ten persons, willing and competent to 
hold County Institutes, be obtained during the 
ensuing year, who shall district the State at 
their own convenience, and hold Institutes in 
every county in Indiana before our next As- 
sembly. From the experience of the year 
past, it is fully established that an abundant 
field for good is now opening, and blessings 
unnumbered are waiting to be garnered by 
those who will consecrate at least three 
months of 1870 and ’71 to this glorious work. 

The army of officers and teachers in Indiana 
are calling for aid and instruction, that they 
may more worthily discharge their duties. 
Shall their call be unheeded? Will not there 
be those who will say, ‘‘ Here, Lord, send 
me?’ It is very gratifying to report that the 
entire corps of teachers and officers are striv- 
ing to attain such knowledge of their duties 
as will enable them more perfectly to lead 
their scholars to Christ. 

The death of Judge McDonald prevented 
the consummation of the plans formed by your 
agent to visit every county in the State prior 
to the present meeting, but he trusts to be 
able to visit part of those unorganized during 
this year, and hopes that others will volunteer 
to share in the bountiful blessings he has en- 
joyed while doing ‘‘ what he could.” 

May the spirit of consecration to the work, 
and sacrifice for souls, animate all our hearts, 
while teaching, singing and praying for the 
coming of that Kingdom Christ taught us to 
pray for. Brother, listen! that kingdom is to 
be brought to earth through human instru- 
mentalities. Will you bend every energy of 
your soul; use all your talent; sacrifice time, 
money, and personal comfort that the coming 
may be hastened? 

May God so order all our hearts that many 
laborers may offer their services more freely 
than ever before. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Joun W. Ray. 


The thanks of the Convention were tender- 
ed Col. Ray, for his valuable services as State 
Agent, and he was asked to continue the work 
as long as he can and will. President Coffin 
made some appropriate remarks in reference 
to the services of Col. Ray. 


Officers for the Year. 

The following named gentlemen reported by 
the nominating committee, were appointed 
officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Wm. M. Cheever, D. D., Terre 
Haute. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. H. V. Smith, 
Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—W illiam C, Smock, Indianapolis. 





Vice Presidents. 

Ist Dist.—John McMasters, D. D., Princeton, 
2d Dist.—George P. Huckeby, New Albany, 
3d Dist.—William Guthrie, Madison. 

4th. Dist.—Aaron B. Sine, Brookville. 

5th Dist.—A,. B. Morey, Franklin. 

6th Dist.—James B. Mulky, Bloomington. 
7th Dist.—A. F. Wise, Crawfordsville. 

8th Dist.—J. W. Bomgardner, Pendleton. 
9th Dist.—A. S. Evans, Fort Wayne. 
10th Dist.—S. S. Morris, Warsaw. 

11th Dist.—John Brownfield, South Bend. 


Executive Committee. 

ist Dist.—S. L. Binkley, Mount Vernon. 
2d Dist.—Abel Hall, Jeffersonville. 

3d Dist.—Wm. Smith, Moorefield. 

4th Dist.—Charles F. Coffin, Richmond, 
5th Dis.—John W. Ray, Indianapolis. 
6th Dist.—S. H. Potter, Terre Haute. 
7th Dist.—Rev. O. B Stine, Lafayette. 
8th Dist.—Asenath Nixon, Kokomo. 
9th Dist.—J. W. Heaton, Knightstown. 
10th Dist.—Z. E. Schultze, Kedelville. 
llth Dist.—H. A. Gillett, Valparaiso. 


Iowa to Indiana. 


The following dispatch, from the State Sun- 
day-School Convention in session at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was read: 

“CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa, June 9, 1870. 
“To the President of the Indiana Sunday-School 
Convention: 

“The Sunday-School Army of Iowa, at head- 
quarters one thousand strong, send greeting. Our 
motto is, ‘The State for Jesus.’ Read Titus 3: 15, 

“H, Scorr HOWELL, Pres’t. 


Miss Woodbury, of Evansville, next con- 
ducted an infant class exercise with marked 
interest and success, the lesson, and the general 
topic of infant class teaching becoming the 
subject of a valuable discussion, in which 
several ladies participated. 

The speech of the session was then made by 
the Rev. W. M. Cheever, of Terre Haute. It 
was full of force, and made a powerful im- 
pression upon the Convention. Surely the 
question, ‘‘Why am I a Sunday-school 
teacher ?’’ was never more emphatically and 
thrillingly presented. [We shall give sepa- 
rate space to this good speech, in full, next 
week.—En. S. S. T.] 

An animated discussion ensued upon the 
delivery of Mr. Cheever’s address, two mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends closing with a 
sweet rendering of the beautiful hymns, ‘‘ Oh, 
how I love Jesus,’”’ and ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.’”’ The session was then closed after a 
fine exemplification of a Bible class lesson, by 
the Rev. A. McElroy Wylie, of Brooklyn, on 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 


Children’s Meeting. 

In the afternoon a spirited and successful 
children’s mass meeting was held, President 
Coffin, the Rev. Mr. Lozier, the Rev. A. Mc- 
Elroy Wylie, Mrs. Coffin, Musical Professor 
Foote, of Chicago, and Col. John W. Ray, who 
made a splendid object lesson talk, interesting 
both the children and the grown folks. 


The Closing Meeting 
was now reached, and was an occasion of 
deepest, warmest interest. It was an experi- 
ence meeting of great power, in which at least 
thirty delegates uttered a testimony, pledging 
themselves to renewed faithfulness and urging 
their brethren to the same. 


Ten Picked Men. 


As one of the practical results of the meet. 
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ing, a call for ten volunteers was made, to 
canvass the State for Christ and the children, 
and gather them into the Sunday-schools. 
The following list of volunteers was filled up: 
Col. John W. Ray, Indianapolis, W. B. Ja- 
cobs, Goshen, E. C. Siler, Bloomington, Isaac 
Mahan, Terre Haute, Rev. James Hill, Zvans- 
ville, R. S. Heiskel, Jeffersonville, A.S. Evans, 
Fort Wayne, J. W. Heaton, Knightstown, L. 
M. Walter and B. F. Morgan, of Indianapolis. 

After the passage of resolutions of thanks, 
the most stirring singing, and fraternal hand- 
shakings and farewells, the Indiana State 
Sunday-School Convention adjourned with 
the hymn “Blest be the tie that binds,’’ and 
the benediction. It was felt to be a grand 
practical] success. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE IOWA 
State Sabbath-School Convention, 


HELD IN THE 
CITY OF CEDAR RAPIDS. 





HE “ Consecration of Teachers” and * Con- 

version of Children’? were made the spe- 

cial subjects of prayer in the earnest devotional 

exercises which led the proceedings on the 

third day of the Convention. Warmth and 

fervor characterized these spiritual exercises. 
They were the life of the Convention. 


Organizing the Counties. 


Reports from the Committee on County Or- 
ganizations were next in order. Good success 
in their work was the good word from this 
committee. The President, H. Scott Howell, 
gave some interesting incidents in his expe- 
rience in effecting these organizations, and 
urged the necessity of making individuals 
personally responsible. He remarked that 
already 75 of their counties were organized, 
and by the next year he hoped that all but ten 
in the State would be also. To the question 
why the ten were excepted, Mr. Howell replied 
that the population was as yet so sparse in them 
as to make it impracticable to hold conven- 
tions. A number of counties were now heard 
from through County Secretaries, mostly en- 
couraging, and reporting good progress and 
prospects. 


Difficulties and Remedies, 


‘“* What are the common difficulties in the 
progress of the Sabbath-school work, and how 
can we best overcome them?” was next made 
the subject ofa lively and interesting discus- 
sion. 


The Library. 


H. W. Knapp said that the difficulties were 
both real and imaginary ; but the greatest real 
difficulty is the Sabbath-school library. (Ap- 
plause.) It takes two-thirds of the year to get 
it in order, and the other third to run it; costs 
more than all other expenses combined, and 
does less comparative good. It may get some 
good books into the hands of children and into 
families, but these do not meet the want of a 
truly good and useful religious literature, Mr. 
Coppie, of Centre Point, lamented that the 
tendency of the age is to fiction; hearts are 
turned to fables; are we not encouraging this 
by the present character of our Sabbath-school 
books? It is thus a serious hindrance to our 
progress. Mr. Underwood, of Cedar Falls, 
would not discard the library. True there was 
need of reform in Sabbath-school literature ; 
we should be more careful in our selections. 
Nevertheless, there are many good books in 
the Sabbath-school library, and it is one of the 
eheapest and best ways to educate the people. 








Drowsiness and Laziness. 


Mr. Kent, of Davenport, believed that the 
greatest hindrance is that Christians are asleep. 
Wake them up and the books will be all right. 
While parents and Sabbath-school teachers are 
asleep the children read novels. Another 
feared that one very common and dangerous 
difficulty is laziness and unfaithfulness begot 
of laziness. Teachers and parents never read 
the books in the Sunday-school. Many of 
these books, while lively and attractive, teach 
as much truth as Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. Said 
another, one difficulty is a want of the spirit 
of Christ on the partof members of the church. 
When ful! of this spirit all difficulties will va- 
nish. A delegate from Cedar Falls: When we 
have competent teachers, we have no difficulty 
in getting the scholars. Get good teachers and 
we will always have full schools, with or with- 
out libraries. The last- speaker on the topic 
said that teachers must study the characters of 
their scholars; this done, many difficulties 
will be overcome. He did not think that 
Christians are lazy, but that they are not 
awake to the importance of their work. We 
must lead them along into the work; get the 
door of their hearts opened and many difficul- 
ties will be overcome. 


The Object of the Sunday-School. 


“The specific object of the Sunday-school”’ 
was nextconsidered. The following thoughts 
on the topic were thrown out: To lead the 
children to Jesus. The Sabbath-school is for 
the old as well as the young. To convert the 
unconverted ; to feed the young Christian. To 
make missionaries for Christ. To show the 
children that they are sinners and need a Sa- 
viour. The object is three fold—to teach God’s 
law; to teach Bible history and facts; to teach 
the cardinal truth that the race is sinful and 
needs salvation. 

‘Practical teaching,’ including the use of 
pictures, objects, blackboards, and other mo- 
dern appliances, was next practically con- 
sidered, when some of the 


Spiritual Helps and Hindrances 


in the work were briefly considered, with the 
following suggestions among others: prayer 
without ceasing; the constant pressure of the 
three-fold inquiry, What am I doing? How 
am Jdoing? WhyamIdoing? The prayers 
of our scholars were named as a wonderful 
help; feeding on the word necessary ; weak- 
ness in principle asad hindrance; the opera, 
politics, business, too much levity in spirit 
and manner, etc., great obstacles; from the 
closet to the class, and from the class to the 
closet,—a good teacher’s motto. 


Officers for the Year. 


The following were appointed officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year, namely: 

President—S. W. Cole, of Tama City. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. A. B. Kendig, of Du- 
buque; E. F. Pomeroy, of Cedar Rapids, and 
H. 8S. Kaley, of Osceola. 

Secretary and Treasurer—E. C,. Chapin, of 
Charles City. 

Assistant Secretaries—Mrs. M. A. McGougal, 
of Davenport; L. McCurdy, of Marion; and 
Rev. H. S. Church, of Marshalltown. 

A committee of three was appointed to issue 
a circular setting forth the interests and ne- 
eessities of the Sabbath-school cause, and to 
incite to a greater interest in the work among 
the people of the State. 

The committee on place for holding the next 
State Convention designated Waterloo, Black- 
hawk county. 

One thousand copies of the Cedar Rapids 
Daily Times, containing ‘’ very full and satis- 
factory report of the proceedings,’”’ were order- 
ed to be taken by the Convention. 








The following telegram was received from 
the Indiana Convention : 


‘““EVANSVILLE, IND.—To the Iowa State Sabbath- 
School Convention: The Indiana State Sabbath- 
School Union, in convention, sends greeting. Read 
Deuteronomy 1: 11. C. F. Corrrn, President.”’ 


The question box being opened, the Rev. A. 
B. Kendig read and replied to the interrogato- 
ries. The questions were numerous and his 
replies were brief and appropriate, containing a 
great deal of instruction, touching nearly every 
important interest of the Sabbath-school. 


The Temperance Question. 


“How can Sabbath-schools promote Tem- 
perance, and what is their duty on this sub- 
ject?’’ was next taken up. The discussion 
was opened by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, who 


thought there was necessity for agitation on ° 


this subject; that teachers and superinten- 
dents should teach temperance, and that they 
failed in what God designed they should ac- 
complish if they failed to do so. S. W. Cole 
advocated children’s temperance societies. Mr. 
Remington, of Clinton, said: We must impress 
upon the mind of the child his personal respon- 
sibility to God for his actions; teaching the 
mere physical effects of intemperance will not 
answer to suppress it. Mr. Bouman urged 
upon teachers strict temperance in all things. 
The Rev. Mr. Kegwin said: Teach the great 
principles of Christianity and all others will 
follow with it. He did not think it best to 
make temperance a leading feature in the Sab- 
bath-sehool; in getting children to pledge 
themselves from impulse, there was danger of 
weakening moral character. Deeply to imbed 
the true principles of Christianity in the heart 
is the best promoter of temperance. The Re 
Mr. Copland thought that temperance shoul 
be made a specialty in the Sabbath-school; 
make it the subject for special session ; he be- 
lieved in pledges, and that children would 
keep them, and that God would make it in the 
future, as he had in the past, a means of great 
blessing to hundreds and thousands of the 
young. 


Thorough Preparation of Teachers. 


A discussion followed on the necessity of 
thorough preparation by teachers, and the best 
aids for them in their work. Mr. Adkinson 
urged thorough preparation for the work: 
commended publications which secured uni- 
formity of thought as guides for teachers. The 
Rev. Dr. Rice advocated Sabbath-school teach- 
ers’ institutes on a plan analagous to our com- 
mon school institutes, as the plan for properly 
training teachers. Brown, of Lisbon, 
urged clearness of thought, thorough prepara- 
tion, and a perfect understanding of the lesson. 
Mr. Branch urged teachers’ meetings, clear 
headed, pious, devoted superintendents. 


The Closing Meeting. 


The last session was full of short, earnest 
addresses. The President elect, on being in- 
troduced, said that he had been forty years in 
the Sabbath-school. He had seen great pro- 
gress. Especially great had the progress been 
in the last ten years. Their State Conventions 
had been largely blessed to this end. Others 
spoke of the Convention and its good results, 
and thanked God forit. The retiring Presi- 
dent, H. Scott Howell, Esq., of Keokuk, spoke 
of the great work to be done in rolling back 
the tide of wickedness which was deluging the 
land, and urged the necessity of hard, earnest, 
zealous labor on the part of Christians; con- 
cluding with hearty thanks for the kindness 
and courtesies extended toward him as Chair- 
man of the Convention for the past two years. 

The greatest satisfaction and thankfulness 
were publicly expressed for the efficient and 
successful labors of the State Agent, H. W. 
Knapp, and a generous movement was suc- 
cessfully made for providing him with a horse 
and buggy to facilitate his already abounding 
Sunday-school labors in the State. Individu- 
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als and Sunday-schools pledged the sums ne- 
cessary. Mr. Knapp feelingly acknowledged 
the kindness, and asked the prayers of the 
brethren. 

The Cedar Rapids Times says of the Conven- 
tion: Thus ends one of the largest, best, most 
interesting and successful State Sabbath- 
School Conventions ever held in the State. 
The attendance was large, almost every section 
of the State being represented. All the exer- 
cises passed off in the most harmonious man- 
ner, without asingle jar or unpleasant occur- 
rence which could, in the least, interfere with 
the good influence of the Convention, mar the 
pleasures of any in attendance, or detract from 
the good work it is designed to promote. Every 
citizen of Cedar Rapids, interested in the well 
being of its citizens, can heartily join with the 
Rev. Mr. Cooley, in his closing remarks, in 
thanking God that it was our privilege to have 
this State Sabbath-School Convention meet in 
our city. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE IRISH 


Presbyterian Sunday-School Convention 
HELD IN THE 
CITY OF BELFAST. 





UR readers will be interested in seeing more of 
the work, and mode of working, in the Sunday- 
schools of Ireland. We continue, therefore, our re- 
port of the speeches made at the Belfast Conven- 
tion. It may be mentioned, although it was doubt- 
less guessed at the time, that the letter from Ame- 
rica which made part of one of the speeches given 
last week, was from William Reynolds, of Peoria, 
Illinois. The statement of the Rev. Mr. Knowles, 
of New York, that the American National Conven- 
tion at Newark had representatives “ from Maine 
to New Jersey,’ was doubtless one of those blun- 
ders which reporters are liable to makeand editors 
to confirm, when the allusion is to foreign geo- 
graphical limits. 
The Rev. George Shaw, Secretary, introduced the 
Rev. John Macnaughtan, who came forward amid 
loud applause to address the meeting. 


He said, when he looked at that splendid 
meeting, his memory wandered back to a story 
he heard many years ago regarding Rothschild, 
the great banker and great financier of Europe. 
During the time of the Peninsular war, when 
Britain was expending so much of its blood 
and of its treasure in endeavoring to maintain 
the independence of Spain, immense sums of 
money were necessarily sent from the British 
treasury to pay for the troops, and for the al- 
lied troops who, along with them, were endea- 
voring to resist the invasions and encroach- 
ments of the French ; and it became necessary 
at that time, from the number of privateers 
afloat in the Channel and the uncertainties of 
war, to keep secret as far as possible what the 
amount of treasure was, and where it was 
stored. Rothschild, who had access to the se- 
crets, of course had heard that several millions 
were laid up ina great vault in the State of 
Madrid, carefully watched by the British Go- 
vernment, and he sent a special request to the 
Government that he might just be allowed to 
look on the bags in which these sovereigns 
were contained, just to see so much money at 
once presented to his view. As it was neces- 
sary to conciliate that great man and keep him 
in good humor, he was allowed to do what no 
other man save a representative of the Govern- 
ment would be allowedtodo. The boxes were 
opened to him, and when he looked on the 
glittering sovereigns, bearing on them the 
stamp and impress of Britain, he burst out 
with this exclamation: “That is a glorious 
sight!’ Now, when he (Mr. Macnaughtan) 
looked on such a noble band before him, en- 

aged in the work of serving the Lord and 

oing his will, he had a much better reason for 
exclaiming, ‘* That is a glorious sight.’”’ (Loud 
applause.) No sight could be more glorious 
than an assemblage of souls bearing the image 
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of God and devoted tothe Lord’s service, seek- 
ing to promote his glory in the universe, 
(Hear, hear.) He would not permit himself to 
follow that strain of illustration, as he would 
desire rather to give one or two words of coun- 
sel to his fellow laborers in the Lord, whom he 
now saw before him, and he had no doubt they 
would take his counsel with all kindness and 
thoughtfulness. (Hear, hear.) Those who 
promoted that convention desired to do some- 
thing if they had it in their power to make the 
work of the Sunday-school teacher more com- 
fortable to himself, more successful in its re- 
sults, and more glorifying unto God. (Hear, 
hear.) And he would desire, first, to say this 
to them—if they really wished to be success- 
ful and happy in the work in which they were 
engaged, they must first give themselves unto 
the Lord. (Hear,hear.) If they were to carry 
treasures in earthen vessels, those earthen ves- 
sels must be holy and sanctified unto God him- 
self. The second secret of their work was—if 
they were to succeed, they must abound in 
prayer. (Hear, hear.) The more aman has to 
do the more he must pray. There was a re- 
markable statement in the life of Luther on 
that subject. He says in his diary, ‘‘I am so 
overwhelmed with work that I must spend at 
least three hours a day in prayer.’’ The more 
he had to do the more he needed to pray, and 
the more he did pray. Some people who have 
a great deal of work to do say they have not 
time to pray; but, with Luther, the more he 
had to do, the more he felt the need of prayer 
todo that work successfully. (Applause.) In 
conclusion, he would ask them to look for the 
result of these services. (Hear, hear.) ‘A 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit.’ (Hear, 
hear.) He did not say they were all to see the 
result of their own labors, but they should be 
praying for it, and looking for it, and expecting 
it. (Hear, hear.) A teacher should go to his 
class expecting that the word of the Lord 
would not return to him void. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Dixon (Edinburgh) addressed the 
audience. In connection with the Edinburgh 
Sabbath-School Union there were, he said, 185 
schools, at which 19,600 children and 2,365 
teachers were in attendance. (Applause.) Of 
these schools, 29 were on Sabbath morning, 
73 on Sabbath afternoon, and 85 of them on 
Sabbath evening, and of all these schools only 
two of them dated further back than forty 
years. The system of instruction in these 
schools was somewhat similar to that adopted 
in their own schools here in Ireland, but until 
a higher class of books was obtained, Sabbath- 
school instruction would never yield its great- 
est result—(hear, hear)—and that class of books 
had yet to be furnished. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Dixon concluded by thanking the audience 
for the warm reception they had accorded him, 
(Applause. ) 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. James 
Bell, of the High School, Glasgow, to address 
the meeting on the subject of 


s¢ Services for the Young.’’ 

Mr. Bell began by referring to the two great 
difficulties which Sabbath-school teachers have 
encountered. ist. Many of the boys and girls 
are too old, or at least fancy themselves too 
old, to attend a Sabbath-school. 2d. A con- 
siderable number of the boys and girls of the 
Sabbath evening school have been all day run- 
ning about employing themselves in amuse- 
mentor mischief, and when they come to school 
in the evening it is felt impossible, in the short 
time in which they are under instruction, to 
cope with and counteract the evils to which 
many are exposed through the week. The 
main part of Mr. Bell’s address was devoted to 
an exposition of the progress and principles of 
“The Glasgow Foundry Boys’ Religious So- 
ciety,’’ or as it might more properly be called, 
‘* The Glasgow Working Boys’ and Girls’ Re- 
ligious Society.’’ This society was instituted 
in 1865 for the religious, educational, and so- 
cial elevation of working boys, and, in order to 
influence them for good, religious meetings, 
education classes, savings banks, musical and 
social meetings were united as parts of one 
system. The society commenced with an at- 
tendance of 100, under the care of 14 workers, 
having 2 Sabbath meetings; and now there is 
an attendance of about 6,000, with upwards of 
600 workers, and more than 30 meetings. Mr. 
Bell then described the method of commencing 
and carrying on a Sabbath forenoon meeting. 
The first step is to secure a hall in the midst of 
a non-church-going population, and thereafter 





to have a conference with the minister and 
office-bearers of the church most interested in 
the locality. A pulpit invitation is given to 
those in the church ready to engage in the 
work to meet with the directors. These ladies 
and gentlemen having met in the hall, and got 
their several seats allotted to them, are sup- 
plied with little handbills to distribute in the 
district, inviting the boys and girls to come to 
the meeting on the following Sabbath—the 
bills also stating, ‘‘do not leave any other 
meeting for this one.’’ On the following Sab- 
bath these distributors call again at their dis- 
tricts at half-past ten to conduct as many as are 
willing to the meeting. After this the duty of 
filling the halllies on the boys and girls them- 
selves, and they seldom fail to do so. The 
boys and girls are furnished with membership 
books, which are stamped as they enter the 
meeting with @ black stamp, if in time, anda 
red oneiflate. At quarter-past eleven the boys 
and girls repeat the Lord’s Prayer, clause by 
clause, after the chairman. Then follows 
praise—all standing. Then the missionary 
object of the month is explained, and the mis- 
sionary boxes sent round. The average 
monthly collection for 1870 is £18, and a new 
object is taken monthly, and thus much infor- 
mation given and much interest exc?ted. The 
chairman then reads and explains the lesson 
on the printed syllabus, after which a short 

rayer is offered, then a verse of Scripture 
pearin gon the subject of the lessonis repeated, 
clause by clause, by all till committed to me- 
mory, after which a gentleman, appointed for 
the purpose, gives an address of fifteen mi- 
nutes on the verse thus repeated: and, after 
prayer and praise, the meeting closes, the 
whole occupying one hour anda quarter. In 
addition to the Sabbath forenoon services, 
evangelistic meetings are held at seven o’cloek, 
and similar meetings are carried on for a fort- 
night at a time, every evening, in a particular 
district. These meetings are addressed by 
clergymen, the directors of the society, and 
other friends. Meetings are held through the 
week for instruction in various branches, and 
Saturday evening entertainments, temperance 
meetings, soirees, &c., are held during the 
winter months, and Saturday afternoon excur- 
sions during thesummer months, and a tripto 
the country during the fair week, all which 
recreations and amusements are paid for by 
the boys and girls. (Loud applause.) 


~-> <> > 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Y. M. 
C. A.—Most of our readers will have noticed 
the fact of the large and enthusiastic ga- 
thering of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at Indianapolis. It was the fif- 
teenth annual meeting of the kind since 
the organization of these Associations in 
our country. Their work has becomea dis- 
tinctive and important feature of American 
Christian activity, and touches our church, 
Sunday-school, and home life at so many 
points, and aids them all in so many ways, 
that the earnest Christian cannot do less 
than wish a hearty ‘‘God bless you”’ upon 
them, and extend a helping hand in every 
good work they propose and undertake todo. 

oo 
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Valparaiso, South America.— The Congre- 
gationalist says:—Two Sunday-schools near 
Valparaiso, made their annual excursion on 
the 8th of December. The one hundred and 
fifty children, with their teachers and friends, 
were conveyed to the spacious and shady 
grove selected for the occasion, in twenty ox- 


carts, drawn by sixty oxen. Deacon Simpson 
and Mr. Blake had superintended the prepa- 
ration of the collation, which consisted of fruit, 
sandwiches, cakes, and other refreshments 
suited to the tastes, of old and young, anda 
cavalcade of mounted volunteers accompanied 
the train toand from the picnic ground. Every- 


body had a good time. ‘How near it brings | 


the distant places of the earth, and how real it 
makes the substantial oneness of all Christ’s 
people in him, thus to read, in New England, 
of a genuine Sunday-school picnic on the 
Pacific slopes of South America! 
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Books. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 2 vols., pp. 
xii., 408, vi., 508. By William G. T. Shedd, D, Dw 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. Dr. Shedd’s name has long been 
connected with the department of ecclesiastical 
history and theological thought. His ample op- 
portunities and his recognized ability in this and 
kindred fields of inquiry have given him aclaim to 
precedence on these subjects, and made him, parti- 
cularly with American Christian students, a stand- 
ardauthority. It is unnecessary to say that the work 
is one of profound interest to all members of Chris- 
tian churches. A faithful tracing of the origin and 
progress of the church in its different phases of be- 
liefs, and their resultant processes and effects in the 
positions of the different churches in all ages, with 
the teachings of the Christian philosophers, fathers, 
reformers, etc., all have an interest and value 
which not only ministers, elders, and teachers in 
the church should appreciate, but all intelligent 
laymen. Bible-class teachers especially should be 
well posted in the history of religious doctrines. 
Rightly employed, such knowledge is always an 
element of great value in their influence over the 
growing and inquiring minds under their charge. 

PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NoTE BOOKS OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. Few men’s note-books would bear 
the treatment to which these of Hawthorne have 
been subjected. These ‘‘ Notes” bear on the face 
of them unmistakable evidence of having been 
written by the author from day to day for his own 
private use, not for publication. Theyare like the 
sketches with which an artist, when travelling, 
fills his portfolio, and which he afterwards uses in 
making up his finished pictures. So these ‘‘Notes” 
are studies, which the author intended to useas 
materials in subsequent works. Yet such was the 
character of his mind that even these unpremedi- 
tated sketches have in them adegree of finish, 
both in thought and workmanship, that leaves 
little to be pardoned, and they are particularly in- 
teresting, as showing us the germs and first begin- 
nings of thought in a mind so marked by origina- 
lity as was that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


THE JuNOoO StTorRrIES. By Jacob Abbott. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. “Juno and Georgie” and 
“Mary Osborne” are the titles of the first two vo- 
lumes of “The Juno Stories,” that will hardly need 
to be recommended to American Sunday-school 
folks who know anything of theskill of the author 
of ‘‘The Rollo Books,” “Franconia Stories,” and 
other admirable works for the young, The author 
stands indeed amongst the very first writers of ju- 
venile literature of the most natural and yet most 
graphic and entertaining character. What‘ Peter 
Parley” did for science with the young people ofa 
generation back, Jacob Abbott has done for the 
social improvement and delight of the young peo- 
ple of the past and passing generation. His influ- 
ence will be revived with these Juno Stories, 
Readers of The Sunday-School Times of a few years 
ago will certainly remember “Juno and Georgie”’ 
and ‘‘ Mary Osborne,” as they passed before them 
in our columns. Their charming freshness, viva- 
city, and youthful joy, their wisdom, and sugges- 
tiveness, and practical valueto parents and teach- 
ers, in short, their high character and usefulness 
for the children, in every respect, entitle them to 
rank as among the very best books for the Sunday- 
school library andthehome circle. The publishers 
have brought them out in very beautiful and at- 
tractive form. Every Sunday-school library in the 
land will be improved by the addition of these 
volumes, 

EARLY SCRIPTURE History. The Book of Ge- 
nesis, Philadelphia: Clazrto::, Remsen & Haffelfin- 
ger. Weare pleased with this litthe work. Itisa 
successful attempt to give a Child’s Version, as it 
may be called, of the Book of Genesis. The lan- 
guage employed is of the simplest, clearest kind, 
not reduced to the unnecessary monosyllabic form, 
and yet admirably adapted to the wants of the 
youngest mind. The spirit of the Scripture text is 
remarkably preserved, showing no common skill 
in such labors on the partof the author. The re- 
maining Books of the Pentateuch are promised if 
this first effort shall meet with favor, Parents and 








teachers will welcome the series as a decided help 
in conveying Bible instruction to their youngest 
children, 

SUMMER DRirt-Woop for the Winter Fire. By 
Rose Porter. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. A picture of the inner life that will appeal to 
the sympathetic experiences of not a few 
hearts. It is in diary form, having a general re- 
semblance in style to Mrs. Prentiss’s ‘Stepping 
Heavenward,’’ but by no means equal to that work 
in skill and power. It has, however, many fine 
touches, and shows, as its chief aim, the sweetness 
of a trust in Christ in the hour of sorest trial and 
bereavement. Many of the older scholars in our 
Sabbath-schools will be interested and profited by 
its perusal. 

CHRIST’s CADETS. A Premium Book. By Mrs. 
Ada C. Chaplin. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. This new book is of stirring 
interest, and teaches many useful lessons that 
young Christian converts may learn to advantage, 
It warns them of the rocks of temptation and sin, 
and shows them into the straight highway of 
Christian usefulness and holiness. It is good with- 
out heing dull, is faithful to average youthful lives, 
and is naturally and simply drawn. Sabbath- 
schools that do not object to the Baptist cast of the 
book, will be delighted with it. It is for both boys 
and girls. 

BLOOMFIELD: A Tale. By Elizabeth Warren. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. A fairly interesting and 
good story, mainly showing the difference between 
a quiet, undemonstrative, yet very effective, style 
of doing home missionary work, and that conspi- 
cuous, blustering type of the same, which flashes 
brightly for a while but soon goes out in disap- 
pointment and disgust. The lesson is most excel- 
lent. We could wish that the literary execution 
were better; and that the general presentation of 
the subject were more natural, ? 

ALL1E MoORE's LEsson. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union. Allie’s lesson was prompt- 
ness in obedience, and greater care in the perform- 
ance of. little duties. How sadly but surely she 
learned the lesson the story tells as a warning to 
little readers. The book should be in our Sunday- 
school libraries. 

WINNIFRED; or, After Many Days. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘Irish Amy,” etc. New York: Protestant 
Episcopal Hvangelical Knowledge Society. A story 
of the times of Charles the Second of England, and 
of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, bringing 
into fine relief the virtues of some of the humbler 
people, and showing that even in that degenerate 
period of court and gentry life, there were shining 
examples of Christian heroism and exalted virtue. 
The leading character, “‘ Winnifred,” is a beautiful 
one, and will be very attractive for young readers, 
The book is full of interest, and well worthy a place 
in every good Sunday-schoollibrary. 


BORN WITH A SILVER SPOON, and EXPERIENCES 
OF A CHURCH PLATE. Two additional volumes of 
a new series of the ‘Oiled Feather’’ books, repub- 
lished from the English by The American Sunday- 
School Union, Philadelphia, and well meriting the 
widest reading among young and old. Ina happy 
vein of combined satire and seriousness all these 
“oiled feather” stories rebuke popular follies and 
extravagances in a most effective way. 

JoB TUFTON’S REST. By Clara Lucas Balfour, 
New York: National Temperance Society. A story 
reprinted from the English, and illustrating some 
of the dreadful effects of intemperance upon the 
happiness of families and of society. 

ADDIE AND HER TURTLE. New York: Protestant 
Episcopal Evangelical Knowledge Society. A very 
pretty story of a little girl who had a pet turtle. 
Wecommend it toa place in the Sunday-school 
library. 

Kirry FARNHAM’S LETTERS; or, Beginning a 
New Life. By Faye Huntington. Philadelphia: 
J. P. Skelly & Company. An interesting record of 
youthful experiences in the shape of letters written 
by a little girl to her young companion. They are 
natural and graphic, and have enough of interest 
and merit to attract and do good. 

HomME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES; WOMAN'S 
FRIENDSHIP. By Grace Aguilar. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Two additional volumes of the 
cheap and handsome edition which the Appletons 
are publishing. The works of Miss Aguilar are 
pure and elevating in their tendency, and intense- 





ly interesting. They belong to the best class 
of fictions. They have not unworthily been 
characterized as continuing the school of writings 
of which Maria Edgeworth was foundress. They 
are especially skillful in their portraitures of wo- 
man’s nature, life and influence, 

BLACK VALLEY RAILROAD. Boston: Rev. &. W. 
Hanks, An admirably executed copy of this fa- 
mous allegorical picture illustrating the evils of 
intemperance, It is a total-abstinence sermon in 
itself, without a word from the lips of any living 
speaker. The terrible consequences of a life of in- 
ebriety are depicted in so graphic and startlinga 
manner, as to arrestandcommand attention. Size, 
18 by 28inches. Price $2.50, for which copies will be 
sent by mail. 

THE THREE RULES. By Mrs. Mary D. R. Boyd. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Skelly & Company. A story in- 
tended for Sunday-schools, and illustrating three 
different rules of action,—the “Iron Rule,” the 
“Rule of Self,” and the “Golden Rule.”’ The scene 
lies chiefly in life among factory operatives. 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS on the History and Work 
of Redemption. The American Millennial Associa- 
tion, Boston, have issued a neat little series of ques- 
tions with the above title, in three volumes. Each 
volume contains fifty lessons, and the three cover 
the period of the fall to the beginning of the resti- 
tution, or the Old Testament history. Another 
volume will complete the author’s plan, So far as 
we have examined it the work seems to cover well 
the Old Testament history, and the most obvious 
teachings growing out of it, in their relation to the 
divine purpose in redemption. 

A CONCERT EXCERCISE. Eben. Shute, of Boston, 
New England Depositary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, sends us ina little pamphlet a 
most excellent Concert Exercise, entitled “The 
Natural and the Renewed Heart.” It was pre- 
pared for the Clarendon Street Baptist church, 
Boston. 

WHAT Good CAN I Do? New York: Protestant 
Episcopal Evangelical Knowledge Society. A collec- 
tion of short stories, suited for Sunday-school 
children. 

BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawley Smart. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Oneof Appleton’s Library 
of Choice Novels. 

THE LADY OF THE ICE.. By James De Mille, au- 
thor of ‘The Dodge Club Abroad.” With Illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

VENETIA; VIVIAN GREY; CONTRARINI FLEMING. 
Three of the uniform paper covered series of Dis- 
raeli’s novels, issued by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD. Devoted to 
Illustrative Teaching and Infant-class Instruction. 
Newark, N. J.: Samuel W. Clark. Published bi- 
monthly at $1 a year. 

THE BRIGHT SIDB is a bright, cheery-looking 
eight-paged paper for children, full of good, enter- 
taining reading, and nicely illustrated. It is pub- 
lished weekly, at $1 a year, by John B. Alden, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK. A monthly jour- 
nal, published by George D. Stroud, Philadelphia, 
containing a great deal of well digested news of 
current Christian work, the land over, $la year. 

THE AMERICAN ENGINEER is an illustrated 
weekly scientific journal of practical information 
in mechanics, chemistry, arts and manufactures, 
published at $2.50 a year by Hvans & Co., Philad’a. 

THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. July. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. Excellent reading with beau- 
tiful steel engravings and other illustrations each 
month. $3.50 a year. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Packard’s 
Monthly. July. New York: & R. Wells. Full as 
usual of interesting and practical things. $3.50, 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part for July. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Rich in its 
pictorial and literary attractions. $4a year. 

HITCHCOCK’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. July. 
New York: Benjamin W. Hitchcock. Filled with 
choice music and art notes and select reading for 
the family circle, 

STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC VISITOR. No. for June 


27. New York: Andrew J. Graham, Published 
weekly at $ayear. 12 cents a number. 
Our Youne- Forks. July. Boston: Fields, 


Osgood & Co. Still delighting our young people 
with its pages-full of goodthings. $2a year. 
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Advertising Department. 


Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Tt is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
t anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAP OF PALESTINE, © 
AND OTHER PARTS OF SYRIA. 


By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6BY9 FEET. $15. 











This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
who both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine. Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge, the most eminent authors, both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared to render this the most valuable 
map of the Holy Land ever published in any age or 
country. 


I use it constantly in my lectures, It is the best 
large map I ever saw, and I wish every church and 
Sabbath-school had one.—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 

I do heartily recommend it to all who are inter- 
ested in eee the geography and topography, 
both ancient and modern, of Palestine.—Rev. J. P. 
Durbin, D. D. 

The authors have wrought a good work. The 
blessed Book will be the sooner and the better un- 
derstood by the race for whom it was written be- 
cause of their labors.—Rev. Edw. N. Kirk, D. D. 

The map would bea valuable acquisition in any 
Christian family, but no college, academy or Sab- 
bath-school should be without it.—Rev. Wm. CG 
Cattell, D. D. 

Happy the Bible student, happy the Sunday- 
school, possessing it! Iam not only pleased, Iam 
delighted with it, in all respects whatever.—Rev. 
Henry C. Fish, D. D. 

I am convinced that in minuteness, accuracy and 
Sg gy detail it is the best work extant.— 
Ri. . Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. 

a J the boldness and clearness of its outlines and 
divisions, the distinctness of its lettering, and the 
fulness and accuracy of its details, your wall map is 
eminently adapted for instructing schools and large 
assemblies. I have used it with much satisfaction.— 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D. 

I regard the Map as a most valuable one, and 
heartily recommend it to all who desire a know- 
ledge of the country it represents.—Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D. D. 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 


Sacred and Sunday-School Music, 
AND 
Smith’s Unrivalled American Organs, 
37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








Over two millions of his works in use in the 
Churches, Sabbath-schools and homes of Europe 
and America. ‘‘New Hallowed Songs,” ‘Stan- 
dard Singer,” “Singing Pilgrim,” ‘‘ Fresh Leaves,” 
“Standard Gems,” &¢.,&c. “The Singing Annual,” 
for Sabbath-schools, containing nothing but new 
and original music, will be published July Ist, 1870. 
Write or call, hear and see the most popular Sun- 
day-school Music, at 37 Union Square. N. B.—“The 
Singing People,” devoted to the eause of congrega- 
tional singing, is published quarterly, at 50 cents 
per annum, 
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Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptions in Advance. 





100 copies, from July 3d to close of the year, $5.00 
50 “ oe i) it) iT) 2.50 
25 =. = mg 5 ” 1,25 

10 “ae “ “ ity “ 50c 
Try them! Try them!! 

100 copies, three months, on (trial, - - $2.50 
50 ” = s - - + 1,25 
25 = : * - = - 65¢ 
10 “ “ Ty e e - 80e 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of astamp 
for postage. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION’ 


FOR 


Public and Social Worship, 
By W. H. DOANE. 


288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, 
handsomely printed on good paper, of con- 
venient size, and bound in cloth. 

Price, 75 cents. 


‘SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


Contains Hymns, new and old. It has been pre- 
pared by W. H. Doane, of Cincinnati, the well 
known author of “SILVER SPRAY,” and of much 
of the most popular Sunday-school music now in 
use. Mr. Doane has had the counsel and co-opera- 
tion of the leading men in church and association 
work, and it is believed that 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


will prove the most valuable Hymn and Tune 
Book for universal use ever published—the low 
price at which it is offered will bring it within 
reach of all. 


The first edition was nearly all sold at the “In- 
ternational Convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations,” held in June, at Indianapolis. 
This Convention unanimously recommended 
“SONGS OF DEVOTION” to all the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in the country. The second 
edition isnow in pressand will beready August Ist. 


Asingle copy mailed, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to examine it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


BEAUTIFUL MONTHLIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
- THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD'S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply a school, one, two, three, or four times a 
month, 

Neither of the papers is of a denominational 
character, and therefore they are acceptable to any 
Sunday-school, 

To accommodate schools that do not wish to make 
a yearly payment in advance, subscriptions will be 
received by us for six months, at half the annual 
rates, Specimens, with terms, sent post-paid, on 
receipt of a stamp, and subscriptions received by us, 








ROBERTSON’S SERMONS, 


Complete in One Volume. 





SERMONS PREACHED at BRIGHTON 
by the late Rev. FREDERICK W. ROBERT- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. 
New Edition. With Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 





Here is a book which has gone through as great 
a number of editions as the most popular novel, It 
has all those marks of arduous service which are 
only to be seen in books which belong togreat pub- 
lic libraries. It is thumbed, dog’s-eared, pencil- 
marked, worn by much perusal. Isit then a novel? 
On the contrary, it isa volumeofsermons, A fine, 
tender, and lofty mind, full of thoughtfulness, fult 
of devotion, has herein left his legacy to his coun- 
try. It isnot rhetoric or any vulgar excitement of 
eloquence that charms so many readers to the 
book, so many hearers to this preacher’s feet. It 
is not with the action of a Demosthenes, with out- 
stretched arms and countenance of flame, that he 
presses his Gospel upon his audience. On the con- 
trary, when we read those calm and lofty utter- 
ances, this preacher seems seated, like his Master, 
with the multitude palpitating round, but no agi- 
tation or passion in his own thoughtful, contem- 
plative breast. The Sermons of Robertson have 
few of the exciting qualities of oratory. Save for the 
charm of asingularly pure and lucid style, their 
almost sole attraction consists in their power of 
instruction, in their faculty of opening up the mys- 
teries of lifeand truth. It is pure teaching, so far 
as that ever can be administered to a popular audi- 
ence, which is offered to us in these volumes,— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


These Sermons are full of thought and beauty, 
and admirable illustrations of the ease with which 
agifted and disciplined mind can make the ob- 
scure transparent, the difficult plain. There is not 
a sermon that does not furnish evidence of origi- 
nality without extravagance, of discrimination 
without tediousness, and of piety without cant or 
conventionalism,—British Quarterly. 


Every word he wrote is eagerly sought for and 
affectionately treasured up, and meets with the 
most reverent and admiring welcome from men of 
all parties and all shadesof opinion. * * * To 
these that find in his writings what they them- 
selves want, he is a teacher quite beyond compari- 
son—his words having a meaning, his thoughts a 
truth and depth, which they can not find else- 
where. And they never look to him in vain. * * * 
He fixes himself upon the recollection as a most 
original and profound thinker, and as a man in 
whom excellence puts on a new form, * * * There 
are many persons, and the number increases 
every year, to whom Robertson’s writings are the 
most stable, satisfactory, and exhaustless form of 
religious teaching which the nineteenth century 
has given—the most wise, suggestive, and practical. 
—Saturday Review. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





pas Sent by mail, postage pre-paid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of $2. 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenientarrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. After a choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents. 
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BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


I.—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
II—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 

36 Cents Per Dozen. 
III.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 

36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE, 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 





VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 
24 Cents Per Dozen. 
VII.—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIII.—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR, 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XII.—CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN, 
96 Cents Per Dozen. 
These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imparting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the twelve sent to any one by 
mail on receipt of 52 cents. . 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO 


Sabbath-School Superintendents. 


Clergymen, Superintendents, Teachers, Commit- 
tees and others, on application, wi/l receive gratis, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF 


Sabbath-School Books, 


Containing a List of New and Select Books, 
Published within fifteen months previous to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1870; also, a Catalogue comprising over 
twenty-two hundred volumes of books which are ge- 
nerally selected and admitted into Sabbath- 
School Libraries of all denominations. These Cata- 
logues, descriptive as far as possible, will be found 
of great assistance in making selections, and a va- 
luable medium of reference. 

A Complete Assortment of Sabbath-School 
Books and Sabbath-School Requisites. 
All New Books received as soon as published, 

When entrusted with the selection of Libraries, 
care will be taken to select the best books, and any 
volumes that do not prove satisfactory, after exa- 
mination, may be exchanged. Lists priced, and 
information furnished promptly. Address, 


ALFRED MARTIEN, 


Wholesale Sabbath-School Bookseller, 
1214 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








B@r EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1. 





THE PRIZE. 
By G. F. Roor. 


THE PRIZE is 82 pages larger than the largest of 
Mr. Bradbury’s late Sunday School Singing Books, 
and is full of just such gems as ‘‘Come to the Sa- 
viour.” “All around are kind and loving,” “Imma- 
nuel’s Land,” “ Behold, the Bridegroom Cometli,” 
“The Song of the Angel Reapers,” “Joy to the 
World,” “‘There’s a light in the valley.” ‘‘Whoso- 
ever will,” “The Prodigal Son,” &c., which are al- 
ready immensely popular inthe Sunday Schools of 
Chicago, In six weeks from the date of publication, 
THE PRIZE has reached an issue of 38,000 
Copies. In the last two weeks of this time over 
20,000 copies have been sold. Price, 40c single: $4a 
dozen ; $33 a hundred, ROOT & CADY, 

67 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Thirty Dollars will buy 100 Copies of the 
NEW 


SONGS OF SALVATION, 


The Great New Singing Book for the Sunday 
School, the Prayer Meeting, the Family, 


BY 
Theodore E. Perkins & Rev. Alfred Taylor. 





Now Ready. Send your Orders at once. 





The book contains all you can want in 
Work Songs, Joy Songs, 
Welcome Songs, Festival Songs, 
Prayer Songs, Home Songs, 
Faith & Hope Songs, | Pilgrim Songs, 
Praise Songs, Heaven Songs. 





Sensible Words to Beautiful Music. 
Words and Tunes that may be sung anywhere. 





Send 25 cents for one specimen copy. 
T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


BIBLE PICTURES. 
ON CARDS 
SIZE, 43 BY 3} INCHES. 








This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip- 
ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly attractive 
for distribution in theirclasses. The subjects are 
as follows: 


JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC, 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL. 


They are put up with ten packages, (80 cards,) in 
a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will besent 
by mail for 25 cents. 


The NEW Sunday-School Seat. 


PL em nr 
=p : ‘ : ‘= 








And many other kinds of Sunday-school furniture, 
at the S.S. TEACHERS’ AGENCY and BAZAAR, 
76 East 9th St., New York. 4@-Send for Circulars, 











TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board. 
Cloch, 16mo. 324 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25, 2d Edition, 

The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes. This book contains 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER, 


Arranged by Mrs. O. AUGUSTA CHENEY. 


A want has long been felt for just such a collec- 
tion as this is, adapted tothe Festivals and Con- 
certs that do so much to create an enthusiasm and 
love for our Sabbath-Schools. Several very sweet 
iven, with a few 


nd simple sacred ballads are 
a : rice 50 cents; by 


dialogues and concert exercises, 
mail 62 cents, 





DODD & MEAD, successors to M. W. Dodd, 


Have Just Published, 
1—JUNO AND GEORGIE. 
2.—-MARY OSBORNE. 


Being the first two volumes of 


THE JUNO STORIES. 


A Serles for Sunday Reading. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 


Author of ‘‘The Rollo Books,” “The Franconia 
Stories,” &c. Tobe completed in Four Volumes, 
beautifully illustrated and bound in fancy cloth, 
black and gold. 


Order of the Volumes: 
1—JUNO AND GEORGIE, 
2.-—MARY OSBORNE. 


3.-—-JUNO ON A JOURNEY.—To 
follow shortly. 


4.HUBERT. 
DODD & MEAD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
762 BROADWAY, New York. 


GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 











1 to 300, 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
91 to 1200@ 3001 to 3300, 
1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 
1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 


PIANOS, (435 Broome St., New York. ORGANS, 
M 


Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 


Wecan furnish newseven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 

se 

Burdett Combination Organ 
(with Carpenter and_ Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our newscale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 

rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 

rice-lists sent to any address. 


Lesson List for 1870. - 


All schools using the course of Lessons that are 
appearing in our columns this year, would do well 
to provide their entire membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 














ESTABLISHED 1858. 


UNDAY SCHOOL 





BOOKS. 


Large Stock—Eastern Prices—Catalogues Free. 


J:W. MCINTYRE & 


No. 4 South Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
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MORE THAN 


NINE HUNDRED VOLUMES 


OF THE 


CHOICEST AND BEST LIBRARY BOOKS, 


Carefully selected from the principal Societies and private Publishers of this country, furnished at a favorable abatement from 
catalogue prices and suited to Sabbath-schools of all denominations. The following list includes some of the more recent publications: 


Abroad; or, Scenes in Europe. 

After Years: A Sequel to Culm Rock. 
Agnes Wilbur; dr, A Daughter’s Influence. 
Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. 


$1.50 
1.50 
90 
1,25 


American Convent asa School for Prot. Child’n. 1.25 


Andy Luttrell. By Clara Vance. 


Annie’s Gold Cross, and its Mysterious Motto. 


Arthur Merton; or, Sinning and Sorrowing. 
Arthur Morland, A Tale for Boys. 

Aunt Dinah’s Pledge. By Mary D. Chellis, 
Auntie’s Secret. 

Band of Six. By Mrs. M. E. Berry. 

Barbara St. John, By P. B. Chamberlain. 
Beginning Life. By John Tulloch, D.D. 
Berry Pickers of Wisconsin, 

Bessie on her Travels. By Joanna H. Mathews 
Better than Rubies; or, Mabel’s Treasure. 
Blanche Gamond. 

Blind Graham. 

Boat-Builder’s Family. By Rev. Z. A. Mudge. 
Braid of Cords. By A. L. O. E, 

Broken Pitcher; or, The Ways of Providence. 
Broken Rein. 

Busy Bees. 

Captain Charley. 

Captain Waltham, 

Carls Home. By Sarah G. Cornell. 

Celia ; or, The Force of Example. 

Charley Watson. 

Child Lifein Many Lands, 
Children of, Cloverley. 
Christmas at Cedar Hill. 
Christmas at the Beeches. 
A Christmas Story. By Caroline E. K. Davis. 
Contradictions ; or, High Life at Edgerton, 
Count Ulrich. By W. H. Kingston. ™ 
Crescent and the Cross. 

Crooked Made Straight. 

Culm Rock. By Glance Gaylord, 

Cyril Rivers, and What he Learned at College. 
Deacon Sims’s Prayers. 

Dick Frazer. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. 

Dr. KendalVs Children. 


By J. D. Strong. 


1,50 
1,10 
1.25 
60 
1,25 
90 
1.00 
1,25 
80 
1.00 
» 1.25 
1,25 
40 
90 
1,15 
90 
1,25 
80 
1.25 
75 
1.10 
1,25 
35 
-90 
1,00 
90 
1,00 
.60 
90 
1,50 
55 
80 
.60 
1.50 

» 1.50 
1,50 
60 
90 


Dr. Willoughby and his Wine. By M.S. Walker. 1.50 


Dolly’s Christmas Chickens. 

Donald Deane and His Cross. 

Donald Frazer. 

Drinking- Fountain Stories, 

Edith Vernon’s Life- Work. 

Elsie Dinsmore. By Martha Farquharson, 
Enoch Roden’s Training. 

Eva Merton. 

Ewery-Day Lessons. 

Father Miller. By Franz Hoffman. 
Fergus Morton. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
Fern’s Hollow, 
Fireside Angel. 
Fisher- Boy. 
Fishers of Derby Haven. 

Following the Leader. 

Fountain Kloof. ~ 

Frank Oldfield. By Rev. T. P. Wilson. 
Friday Lowe. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis, 

Gay Cottage. By Glance Gaylord, 

Geneva’s Shield. By Rev. W. M. Blackburn. 
Gerty Harding’s Mission. 

Gold Bracelets. By Caroline E. Kelly. 
Golden Work. . 
Good Measure, By D.S. Erickson, 
Grace Mansjield’s Experiment, 
Grand father’s Nell. 

Happy Light. 
Hard Master. 


By T.S. Arthur. 


By Mrs, J. E. McConaughy. 


We are continually making new additions to our valuable collection of SELEcT LIBRARY BOOKS. 


-60 
1,50 
1,00 
1,00 
1,25 
1,25 
1,00 

.60 

-60 

75 

.50 

65 

75 

.50 

90 

75 
1,40 
1,50 
1.25 

50 
1,25 
1.15 
1,15 
1,50 
1,50 

90 
1,25 
1.40 

+85 





Harry?’s Battles, 
Hattie May. By Mrs.S. E. Dawes. 
Heavenward—Earthward. Miss McKeever. 


Helen MacGregor; or, Conquest and Sacrifice, 


Helps and Hindrances to the Cross. 
Helps over Hurd Places for Boys. 
Helps over Hard Places for Girls. 
Hid Treasure. 

Highways and Hedges. 

History of a Three-Penny Bit. 

Home Vineyard. By Caroline E. Kelly. 
Hospital Boy. 

House in the Hollow. 

How Bennie Did It. 

How Paul Becamean Artist. 
Hugoand Franz. 

Hungering and Thirsting. 

Jack the Conqueror. By C. E. Bowen, 
Jenny’s Geranium, 

Janet’s Love and Service. 

Jerry and His Friends. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. 

Jessie Burton; or, Danger in Delay. 
Jessie Gordon. 

Joe Witless. 

John and the Demijohn, 

John Brett’s Household, C. E, K, Davis. 
John Carey. By A. L. O. E. 

Jolly and Katy in the Country, 
Jug-or- Not. 

Juno and Georgie. By Jacob Abbott. 
Kardoo, the Hindoo Girl. 

Katharine’s Experience. 

Kindness Wins. 
Lady Lucy’s Secret. 
Lake in the Woods. 
Laughing Kittie. 
Lenny the Orphan. 
Levin’s Treasure in Bank. 
Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels. 
Life=-Scenes from the Old Testament. 
Lily’s Lesson. 

Lindenwood ; or, Bertha's Resolve. 
Little Drops of Rain. 

Little Effie’s Home. 

Little Gold Heys. 

Little Medicine Carrier. 

Little Meg’s Children. 

Lost Willie. 

Lottie Lane. 

Lydia’s Duty. 

Lyntonville. 

Mabel; or, The Bitter Root, 
Maggie and her Friends, 
Malcolm’s Cottage. 

Mapleville Boys. 

Margaret and her Friends. 
Margaret Russel’sSchool. 
Martyrs and Sufferers. 

Mary Osborne. By Jacob Abbott. 
Mary’s Patience Bank, 

May Bell; or, Duty before Pleasure 
May Chester. By C. A. Willard. 
Michael the Miner, 

Mistress Margery. 

Mrs. Thorne’s Guests, 

Molly’s Bible. By Miss Chellis. 
Mother's Warm Shawl, 

Manny Davenport, 

Ned Turner, 

Mellie Vewton, 

Mew Vear, 

Mew York Needle Woman, 


By A. L, O. E. 


60 
50 
1,25 
1,25 
1,25 
-60 
60 
1,50 
1,50 
75 
80 
50 
-80 
1,50 
45 
75 
75 
.90 
90 
1.75 
85 
35 
1.00 
1,50 
90 
1,50 
90 
90 
90 
1,25 


75 


1,25 
1,15 
1,50 
75 
45 
70 
1,50 
1,50 
.60 
1,50 
45 
50 
75 
1.00 





No Cross No Crown, 

Oak-Mot. By Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Old Brown House, 

Old Brown Pitcher, 

Old Chateau. By H. B. McKeever. 
Old Doctor’s Son. By Mary D. Chellis, 
Old-Fashioned Lives, 

Old Sunapee. 

Oliver Dale’s Decision, 

Olive’s World. 

One Hundred Gold Dollars. 
Orphans of Glen Elder. 

Orphans’ Triumphs. 

Out of the Fire. 

Out of the Orphan Asylum. 

Over the Hedge. 

Path and the Lamp. 

Paul and Margaret, 

Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. 
Perverse Pussy. 

Peter Clinton. 

Piigrim Street. 

Polly Grey’s Jewels, 

Progress. By Alice A, Dodge, 
Rebe's Common Sense. 

Reef Village. 

Rescued Child. 

Rogatian ; or, The Lightning Legion. 
Royal Road to Fortune. 
Sabbath-School Index. By R. G. Pardee. 
Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. 
Schoolboy Hero, 

Sequel to Peep of Day. 

Shining Hours. 

Shoe-Binders of New York. 

Sister’s Story. 

Spencers: A Story of Home Influence. 
Spiritual Arithmetic. 

Squire’s Daughter. By Mrs. Davis. 
Stale Bread. 

Stella Ashton ; or, Conquered Faults, 
Stephen Grattan’s Faith. 

Stepping Heavenward. 

Story of Zadoc Huil, 

Strawberry Hill. 

Straw-Bonnet Maker. 

Swept and Garnished. 

Tales from Alsace. 

Teddy’s Dream, 

Temperance Doctor, 

There's Time Enough. 

Three Boys. 

Tilman Loring; or, Minister or Merchant, 
Tim Peglar’s Secret. 

Times of William Tyndale, 

Tip Lewis, and his Lamp. 

Tom Miller ; or, After Many Days. 
Trust and Try. 

Two Grand-Daughters. 

Two Voyages. 

Two Wallets. 

Uncle Downe’s Home, 

Upward Path. By Mrs. Davis. 
Veil Lifted. 

Violet's Idol. 

Voyuge of the White Faicon, 
Wanderer in Africa, 

Weaver Boy. 

White loreigners., 

White Robes. 

Winnie and her Grandfather. 
Winthorpes. 

Wishing and Choosing. 


1,25 


.75 
1,50 
1,00 


1.25 
90 
85 
1.25 
45 
50 
1.25 
1,15 
75 
90 
60 
1.25 
1.00 
1.50 
60 
1,25 
.60 


All publications from every 


available source, Claiming a place as Sunday-school library books, are thoroughly and carefully read by us, and none admitted to our 
selection that do not come up toa high standard of excellence; therefore, Sunday-schools cannot do better than to send to us for their 


supplies. 


Correspondence cordially solicited, and inquiries cheerfully and promptly answered. Address, 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 
608 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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